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FOREWORD 


Without the kind and conscientious co8peration of 


many teachers of World History in the high schools of Mass- 
achusetts, this thesis would have been an impossibility. To 
those who gave so willingly of their time and effort to the 
answering of questionnaires or to personal interviews, the 


author is deeply indebted and wishes to extend her sincere 


thanks. 


She also wishes to express her appreciation to the 
upils of the West Bridgewater High School who aided in the 
echanical processes of typing, multigraphing and tabulating 
esults of the questionnaires; to the members of the seminar 

in Education and Democracy who made helpful and intelligent 
uggestions; and, especially, to Professor John J. Mahoney 


or his constant encouragement and sound criticisms. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Reasons for Undertaking This Study 
This study is an attempt to solve some of the perplexing 
problems which I have met in teaching World History in the tenth 
grade of a small Massachusetts high school. I have taught the 
subject five years, in as many different ways, to pupils of ex- 


tremely heterogeneous ability and interests. Usually the pupils 


divide into three main groups - the cream of the college curric- 
ulum taking an additional subject because they have extra time | 
on their hands and like history; the poorer pupils of the gen- 
eral curriculum who think they are choosing the least of the 
evils offered them; and some upperclassmen who, having flunked 
other courses, find themselves in dire need of five more 

"points" towards graduation. "To cover" the vast amount of 
ground customarily given in World History courses with these 
youngsters appeared no easy task from the beginning. My ex- 
periences soon completely convinced me that six thousand years 
of the history of civilization cannot possibly be adequately 
comprehended by even the most advanced boys and girls in my 
classes. If an effort is made to cover all this material, the 
study of history is reduced to a galloping race from one vague 
generality to another. There is never time to assimilate 
thoroughly any idea or to understand fully any trend or move- 
ment or to dig more deeply in some inviting field. The result 


is a very bad case of mental indigestion and the patient de- 
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sires to avoid the cause - history - in the future at all pos- 
sible costs. It seemed that, instead of meeting all the high- 
sounding aims of producing better citizens which are claimed 
for it, the study of World History kills any interest the 


pupils might have in history as an exciting adventure in learn- 


ing and fails utterly to give them any better understanding of 


the world society of which they are members. 


Meaning and Limitations of Thesis Topic 


In spite of this discouragement, however, the conviction 
has remained with me that the subject could be made vital and 
stimulating and immediately meaningful to high school pupils; 
hence the constant experimentation with selection of subject 
matter and with methods of presentation. The preparation of 
a master's thesis afforded an excellent opportunity to con- 


centrate on one aspect of the problem, the aspect which ny ex- 


perience has led me to believe is of fundamental importance. 
whis is chia elimination of much material presented in the course, 
and the careful selection of those topics, or areas, of World 
History instruction which have clear-cut, direct and immediate 
civic values. Almost all teachers seem to agree that the Saree. 
"covers too much ground" and feel the need for some reduction 


and selection of materials, 


The primary object of this research has been, therefore, 
to learn what topics or fields of World History should be se- 


lected to fulfill most adequately the civic purposes for teach- 


| 
| | 


ing the subject. Secondary objectives of the research have been 
to discover what general methods of organizing the materials 
are considered the most successful and to find out what teach- 
ing techniques or procedures are especially conducive to the 
stimulation of pupil interest in the civic aspects of the sub- 
ject. 

It may be well to point out right here that it is recog- 


nized that World History may well be taught for other purposes. 


However, for some years, the authorities in social studies 
teaching have maintained that the first purpose of these courses 
is preparation for intelligent and coBperative citizenship. The 
report of the Committee on Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1916 stated in part as follows: | 
"From the nature of their content, the social studies 
afford peculiar opportunities for the training of the in- 
dividual as a member of society. Whatever their value from 
the point of view of personal culture, unless they contri- 
bute directly to the cultivation of social efficiency on 
the part of the pupil, they fail in their most important 
function...More specifically, the social studies of the 
American high school should have for their conscious a 
constant purpose the cultivation of good citizenship." 
Needless to say not all social studies teachers immediately ac- 
ra 
cepted this as their primary objective, but it has been con- 
tantly reiterated and expanded during the intervening years 


til civic aims now take precedence in authoritative 


Dunn, The Social Studies in Secondary Education, pe. 9 


Koos, The American Secondary School, p. 406 ff. 
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sources. Since it is therefore accepted as the peculiar sical 


of the social studies to prepare for citizenship, those materials 
and methods which best meet this aim should be chosen and empha- 


sized. | 


butions to worthy civic ideals, intelligent voting, obedience 
& 
to the will of the majority or tolerant public opinion. In 


Many topics of history study do not make valuable contri- 
fact some fields of history study might well have the opposite 


effects and should be omitted from a course for high school 
pupils who are not historical scholars, but very average Ameri- 
can citizens in the making. Other fields of history may well 
contribute information, insights and appreciations which have 
personal value for the pupil, but, beside the civic materials 
of the course, these should receive only incidental treatment. 


It is doubtful that any particular topic can be made to serve 


both the civic purposes and personal-appreciation values of in- 
struction profitably at one and the same cient The teacher who 
atteupts to do this probably only confuses the pupils, and I 
believe, as the title of this thesis indicates,that World His- 


tory should be taught first of all for civie purposes. 


3 


Snedden, What's Wrong with American Education, pp. 317-8. 


Snedden, Educational Sociology, p. 544. 


This study is by no means a complete analysis of the prob- 
lem and the author is only too conscious of its many shortcon- 
ings. These are partly a result of the inability to devote 
sufficient time to the investigation. For this reason only 
high schools in Massachusetts were studied and, although, these 


present a wide variety of practices, schools in other states 


would undoubtedly provide some very worthwhile ideas and infor- 
mation. Most of the material used was drawn from questionnaires | 
and personal interviews with teachers of the subject. After 


the questionnaires were returned, many possible improvements in 


wording and set-up could be seen and, with practice, the conduct 


of interviews became easier and the results more valuable. Thus 


lack of experience in formulating questionnaires and conducting 
interviews somewhat alters their results. Furthermore there 
maa been no opportunity to check upon the validity of the an- 
swers to the questionnaires or upon the recommendations made by | 


| 
ef. interviewees. To check upon the former actual visits to | 


lassrooms would be necessary and these are out of the question 


or a teacher in service. The validity of the latter could be 
scertained only by testing the pupils taught by the various 
ethods recommended and comparing the results thus obtained. 


his was also entirely beyond the possibility of investigation 


93 or a master's thesis. Above all else, it must be remembered 
hat in any research of this type, the elements of subjective 


judgment loom very prominently. From the construction of the 


uestionnaires to the final recommendations based upon their 


analysis, subjective opinion must constantly enter into the 
weighing and selection of evidence. A lone researcher does not 
even have the benefit of healthy criticism from co-workers, 


Despite all these limitations, it is hoped that this study will 


be of real value to other teachers in the field. 


Significance 


foday the importance of world affairs to every American 
citizen is only too apparent. Our would-be isolation and at- 
tempted aloofness from international quarrels is completely 


shattered and daily we are being drawn nearer the problems of 


our neighbors. The schools cannot dodge their responsibility 
to equip future citizens with a correct knowledge of world af- 
fairs and, of even greater importance, with a will to try to 


remedy the chaos about them. This latter duty means the develop- 


ment of proper civic attitudes, habits and ideals towards matter 


of foreign policy. The study of history, particularly European | 
and World history, is included in the school curricula for this | 
purpose, but even the casual critic can show the educators that 

it has been far from a complete success. Im spite of all our 


instruction in history, pupils seem very little better informed 


about world affairs and no more interested in them than though 
they had not been exposed to the instruction. 

> According to the results of the Regents’ Imquiry social 
studies do not fulfill their high sounding purpose of "making 


better citizens". Little discernible difference in achievement 
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and attitudes was found between those students who have taken 
"many courses" in history and those who have taken only the re- 


| quired one. In fact, in some respects, the group taking only | 


the required course was superior to the group taking all three | 
history courses traditionally offered in the senior high wobesee| 
of New York bette Although the educational system of Wlassachu- | 
setts is somewhat different from New York's (particularly in | 
the freedom from Regents' examinations), no one has produced 


any tangible evidence of the superiority of social studies in- 


that, by and large, it is much the same as in New York, Iso- 


lated instances of unusual and constructive curriculum making 


and instruction exist, but in most systems limitations upon 
expenditures, heavy demands upon teachers' time and energy, in- 
adequate teacher preparation in the social sciences and hide- 
bound traditions regarding content and methods pretty much pro- 
hibit experimentation and change’. 

Over and over again teachers, through the questionnaires 
or in personal interviews, expressed the opinion that "some- 
thing should be done about World History." They realize that 
it is not meeting tne task assigned it, some would even relegate 
it to the ash heap as a miserable failure. Most teachers, how- 

ver, seem to believe that it has a function. They expressed 


interest in this study and the hope that its results might of- 


er some solutions to their perplexities,. 


The teachers' prob- 


en ee 


| 
struction in our state, and it is fairly reasonable to assume 
| 


See Wilson, Education for Citizenship, Chapter II. 
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Other Studies in This Field 


lems seem to be much the same whether their schools be small or 


large, their years of experience few or many, so the value of 
this study should not be, by any means, limited to the teachers | 


of little experience in the smaller schools. 


No other study of exactly this type was unearthed, although 


two or three were found which suggest a somewhat different, and 


perhaps more limited,attack upon the same problem. These are: 
1. A master's thesis, "Trends in Content and Instruction | 


in World History in.Secondary Schools," by Anna lL, 
Harder, University of Southern California, 1927. 


2e "Selecting a Textbook in Tenth-Grade History," by F. R. | 
Kniss, Hducational Administration and Supervision, vol. 
ele 


S3- "How General and Vague are World Histories?", by L. C. 
Landsittel, Social Hducation, Nov. 1939. 


Howard Wilson, in Education for Citizenship, recommends the in- | 
troduction of World History in the tenth grade of the New York | 


high schools, the course to consist of"a series of units trac- 


ing briefly selected major movements and critical areas in the 


rise of our culture ... with suggested applications to present- 
7 


day conditions." He does not, however, suggest what units or 

areas whould be selected or what methods can best be used to 

apply World History materials to current problems. Books deal- 
8 


ing with the methods of teaching history or the social studies 

7 
Ibid., pe 156 
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The Social Sciences as School Subjects 
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do not treat World History apesisitienliy; or, if they do, seem 
to offer no constructive suggestions for the elimination of 
worthless material and reorganization of the remainder. Ap- 
parently this particular problem has not presented itself to 
the authors. terhaps none of them has ever tried teaching this 


branch of the social studies! 


Methods of Gathering Data and Dealing with troblem 


The first step in gathering data was to peruse the writings 
of authorities in social studies instruction to learn their 
Opinions regarding the aims for World History teaching. This 
was almost like looking for the proverbial needle in the hay 
stack. As stated above, very few of these authors mention World 
History specifically and, if any statement of aims is made, it 
is couched in vague and general terms, often meaningless even 
to teachers, I found. To the few definite civic aims for World 
History which I discovered, I added those civic aims of history 
instruction in general that I thought were applicable to World 
History. This gave me a list of twelve aims which were sub- 


divided into two groups: (1) Knowledge, skills and habits; (2) 


Attitudes. The list was submitted to teachers through the ques- 


tionnaires and interviews for their reaction and comment. 
9 


The second step was the construction of the questionnaire, 


his was aimed to find out the teachers!’ ideas regarding aims 


or the course; the topics or areas of instruction most empha- 


See copy of questionnaire in Appendix pe bOAay | we: | 
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sized; those topics most frequently omitted; the general method 


of presentation of material; the name of texts, workbooks and 
standardized tests used; criticisms of texts; and, last, fre- 
quency of instruction in current events. The questionnaire 

was sent to ninety Massachusetts high schools which offer a 
course labelled "World History" in the records of the State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education. According to the figures 
given by that office, one hundred twelve of the two hundred 
fifty-seven high schools in Massachusetts offered such a course | 


in the year 1938-39. Most of the high schools within a thirty 


mile radius of Brockton were not sent questionnaires, but re- 


served for the personal interviews, 

Only one questionnaire was sent to a school, although in 
many schools several teachers are assigned the subject. This 
decision was made on the assumption that policies and proce- | 
dures would be about the same for all teachers within one sys- 
tem. in several cases all World History teachers in a school 
joined in answering the questionnaire and in adding comments. 
In one school the department head had copies made for all 
teachers to answer. As a whole it appears that one question- 
naire to a school gave an adequate sampling. 


The questionnaires were sent to the principals of the 


schools with an explanation of their purpose and the request 


that they be handed on to the teacher in charge of World His- 
tory. This had to be done as no list of the names of World 


History teachers in Massachusetts is available. All told, 
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fifty-two (or 57.7%) of the schools returned fifty-four ques- 


| 
tionnaires. Of these one was entirely useless and only certain | 
parts of four others could be used. In one of these instances | 
the course reported was really not a "World History", in the | 
other cases the questions were not adequately answered or in- 
structions were not followed. The apparent care and thought 
employed in answering most questionnaires was a source of real | 


encouragement. Frequently long notes were attached to then. | 


The content of these notes ranged from expressions of "good 


wishes" to constructive and original suggestions for improving | 
texts and organization of materials for instruction. Not a few 


teachers capitalized upon the opportunity to "blow off steam" | 


about World History as a high school subject. 


improving the course to meet its civic purposes were gained 
through the personal interviews. It was my original intention 
to conduct twenty interviews at least, but only sixteen finally 
materialized. Inevitably interviews are very time-consuming, 
especially for the interviewer who has to make all the arrange- 
ments and do the travelling. Much difficulty in setting mutual- 
ly convenient dates was encountered, but perhaps more difficulty 


in making the initial contacts with the prospective interviewees. 


High school principals were asked for the names of teachers of 


the subject, but,in some instances, did not comply with this 


requeste in other cases the teacher was unwilling to be inter- 


More complete and, hence, more valuable suggestions for 
| 
| 


viewed. These unpleasant experiences stand in marked contrast | 
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to the cordial welcome and kind assistance offered in other 


schools. 


For comparison with the results of the interviews and ques-| 


tionnaires an analysis of the contents of the textbooks most 
commonly used in the Commonwealth was made. The textbook, par- 
ticularly in the schools with limited library facilities, is 
still an important factor in determining the teaching of any 
subject. The questionnaires showed that Pahlow, Man's Great 
Adventure, Greenan and Gathany, Units in World History and Hughes, 
Today's World are the most popular World History texts and a 


page-by-page measurement of their contents has revealed the 


amount of space devoted to material of civic value, to material 
of personal-appreciation value, and to "deadwood" - information 
of little or no meaning for high school pupils. Naturally the 
element of subjective judgment played its part in allotting 
material to these categories. 

A similar analysis of workbooks and standardized tests was 
planned, but abandoned after the return of the questionnaires, 
or they revealed that only nine of these schools used a work- 
ook and only three, standardized tests. The workbooks named 
ere usually those designed to accompany the text and would, 
herefore, emphasize the same facts and follow the same method 
f presentation. Workbooks - good, bad or indifferent - have 
ittle influence upon World History instruction in Massachusetts 
d standardized tests even less, 


With the data thus collected as a Hebei pices £ — built 
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the recommendations for which 1 assume sole responsibility. 


ing them to this problem they have become partly my brain chil- 
dren, born after much serious questioning and cogitation. After 
reading the evidence which follows, I trust that the reader 
will understand the reasons for the conclusions drawn whether 


or not he agrees with the recommendations. 


= They are not wholly new or original, but I feel that in apply- 
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CHAPTER II 
CIVIC Aliis OF WORLD HISTORY INSTRUCTION 


Distinction between Civic and rersonal-Appreciation Aims 


ciation aims for World History is essentially that made between 


civic and cultural aims by David Snedden in his Educational 


Sociology. Snedden uses 'culture' in the older and narrower 
sense as "those interests and attainments that are not tangibly 
nd primarily vocational, civic or i ge eT which 
re "worthwhile in themselves or are essential means of further 
sii ceiicri Since ‘culture’ has now been given a much broader 
eaning by the sociologists, the term 'personal-appreciation' is 
sed in this thesis to indicate those aims described as ‘cultural 
y Snedden. tersonal-appreciation aims are, therefore, those 
hich create the visions, interests and appreciations which make 
he individual's personal life richer, fuller and happier. Civic 
bjectives of education, on the other hand, tend to create those 
nsights, ideals, appreciations, attitudes and hopes which make 
he individual a good member of a democratic society. Civic aims 
repare for group life, personal-appreciation aims for personal 


ife. 


1 
Snedden, Hducational Sociology, pe 421. 
Ibide, De 544. 


The distinction here drawn between civic and personal-appre-. 
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Few authorities make the above differentiation between civi 
and personal-appreciation aims of social studies instruction but 
list all objectives together and, as was stated before, almost 
no one mentions definite and especial aims for World History. 
Hence to evolve an authoritative dist of objectives required 
searching among the vague and wordy statements of social scien- 


tists and experts in teaching the social studies for clues to 


the accepted aims of the course. The social scientists yielded 


few suggestions beyond generalities about historical perspective 
and. broadmindedness or the development of purely scholarly habit 
and skills which the average high school pupil would never use, 
even if he were capable of acquiring them. The most helpful 


work by social scientists was the report of the Commission on the 


Social Studies of the American iiistorical Association and this 
fails to establish specific objectives that relate to the funda- 


mental needs and real interests of the pupil. Nevertheless some 
of the objectives listed in A Charter for the Social Sciences 
seemed sufficiently significant as guideposts in the right direc 


tion to receive consideration. Lventually a few were incorporated, 
in whole or in part, in the list of aims submitted to the teachers 
in service. One cannot deny the civic worth of such attitudes as 


1. respect for the rights and opinions of others 
2e zeal for truth 

Se faith in the power of men to improve themselves 
4 vivid sense of responsibility in all relations 
oe a lively interest in contemporary affairs 
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6. a desire. to participate in the world's work. 
It is for the teachers of the social studies to decide whether 
these objectives are the peculiar function of World History or 


whether their accomplishment is a possibility with tenth-grade 


oungsters. If teachers do adopt these aims they must use them 
nly as guides, drawing from them simple,direct and clear state- 
ents of purposes immediately applicable to the needs and inter- 
sts of the children they teach. 

Up to date teachers seem to have failed quite generally in 
he formulation of definite objectives for the social studies. 
ack of specificity regarding aims is rather to be expected among 
he social scientists. Their work is to discover and present 
ocial facts in a scientific and impartial manner. They are not 
oneerned with the selection and adaptation of these materials 
or teaching purposes on the elementary and secondary levels, 
hese are the tasks for the teachers. When confusion and general 
ties concerning objectives are found among the teachers, and 
articularly among the outstanding ones, it is a far greater 
ause for discouragement, That such hazy and redundant thinking 

oes exist is evidenced by these excerpts from the writings of 
he authorities: 

"History is a valuable tool for use in developing a 

spirit of altruism and understanding in order to throttle 


unhappy provincia,ism and enhance an ever expanding spirit 
of coBperation." 
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or 
"Draw reasonable and sensible conclusions and lessons 
from eee Study of eee institutions, movements, units and 
trends covered by the course." 


or again | 


"To cultivate toleration in order to lessen tension 
and to diversify culture." 


Such statements are high-sounding and undoubtedly truly fine in 
their purpose, but to translate them into precise and exact ob- 
jeectives towards which to direct one's teaching is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. What meaning can altruism be made to hold for 
adolescents thirteen to sixteen? What reasonable and sensible | 
oneclusions can they be expected to draw with their limited ex- 
Peienene - real or vicarious? What sort of tension do we wish 
te lessen? These and many similar questions come to mind upon 


eading these sentences, Jterhaps the very nature of the materials 


of social studies instruction make the formulation of specific 
De. more difficult for these subjects than for many others, 


but it cannot be an impossibility, for occasionally it has been 
rg 


accomplished with an encouraging degree of success, 
Finally, in spite of the hurdles of confusion and gemnerali- 
bies, a list of objectives applicable to World History was select- 


ede The basis for their choice was the frequency of mention by th 


re ee a ces ee 


5 
Gathany, "Current Events and the Teaching of European History," 
pocial Studies, March 1934, p. 113. 


6 
Wesley, op. cite, De 166. 
7 


see A Syllabus in American History and Iroblems of Democracy 
for Secondary Schools by a Committee of the N. E. H. T. Ae 
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authorities. It is true that some of these can be considered 
aims for other courses also, but it seems to the author that 
World History should make very marked contributions towards 
their accomplishment and their inclusion is thereby justifiable. 
The objectives chosen are: 


I, snowledge, skills and habits 
- To learn the techniques of finding information 

2e To understand generalizations and causal relation- 
ships 

3e To learn and understand instances of social, econo- 
mic and political processes 

4. To understand basic pohitical, economic and social 
trends in world history 

Do. The habit of reading newspaper and magazine articles 
about world affairs 

6. Ability to recognize propaganda 

7- To acquire a perspective for understanding conten- 
porary issues 


Ii, Attitudes “ 

1. Tolerance and sympathy for peoples in all lands 

&2e Fairmindedness and willingness to hear and weigh 
evidence from all sides 

Se Capacity for suspended judgment 

4. stove of world peace and desire for co8peration among 
nations 8 

oe stove of truth 


The first, fifth and sixth objectives in the first group and all 
except the third in the second group can be easily comprenended 
and are definite in meaning. The others are too general or too 
all-inclusive and, in some cases, their meaning cannot readily 
be grasped. They are, however, the most definite aims which 


8 


Ope Cit.,. De 93;, Koos, op. cit., p. 402 ff£.; Snedden, Sociologi- 
cal Determination of Objectives in Kducation, p. 225 ff.; Kniss 
Ope Cite, pe 114; Gathany, op. cit., pp. 1liz-116. 
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could be found among the writings of the authorities. 
Viewpoints of Classroom Teachers 

These aims were included in the questionnaire sent to teach-) 
ers and in the questions asked in the personal interviews. 


Teachers were requested to check twice those aims which they con- 


sidered very important, once those which they believed fairly in- 
portant, and to cross out any which they felt valueless. Im all 


seventy teachers checked the list with the results given in the 
2 
tables below. 


The development of desirable attitudes seem on the whole 
o be considered more important by the teachers than the ac- 
uisition of knowledge, skills and habits. Of the latter, only 
understanding basic political, economic and social trends in 
orld history," "perspective for understanding contemporary is- 
ues" and "habit of reading articles about world affairs" were 
anked in importance with the attitudes. Developing a"capacity 
or suspended judgment" was the only attitude checked less than 
ne hundred ott Haat view of the immaturity of tenth-grade 


upils and the difficulty in achieving a "capacity for suspended 


judgment" even among supposedly educated adults, it is not sur- 


rising to find that teachers evaluate this as a less significant 


im. lt is surprising, however, to discover "learning the tech- 
> igques of finding information" and "ability to recognize propa- | 


eee 


9 
see pages 20 and 2. 
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| As each teacher was asked to check twice each aim considered 


| "wery important" it was theoretically possible for each aim to be) 
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Table I 
Teacher-Response to List of Objectives for World History 


"Number of Times’ J 


‘ Aims "Checked Out of 'Fercent' 
: ' Fossible 140 4 
ee ee ee ee ee a | 
‘I. knowledge, skills and habits 
1 
' I. Techniques of finding informa+ y 1 
: tion 93 ' _66je4__' 
; 2. Understanding generalizations! ' : 
: and causal relationships t 83 f. o%.0 * 
, 3. Understanding social, econo= ' : : 
: mic and political processes ' 90. —s—i‘(<‘é Yt. 6466 ' 
i 4. nderstanding basic polivical' ue i 
; economic and social trends in' 120 roo 7* 
' world history : { : 
5. Habit of reading articles : ' : 
: about world affairs : BEL iy ee aed 
: 6. Ability to recognize propagant ' : 
' da 88 ¥ 68.8.3 
: 7. terspective for understanding’ 1 ; 
contemporary issues : 114 181.4 ' 
1 1 1 
Til, Attitudes ; 1 : 
: i 1 1 1 
; 1. folerance and sympathy for | i y 
J people in other lands : 124 1 8856. ' 
2. Fairmindedness in weighing : 1 i 
: evidence : 113 ' 80.7 ' 
; oe Capacity for suspended judg- ' ' : 
; nent - 91 e650"? 
1 T tT Lj 
: 4. love of world peace : ELIT a et ie 
: ; T - T Ao ae 
: oO. Love of truth : 106 t2.9! 


ganda" rated so low. These have received much attention among 
leading educators in recent years and one would expect teachers 
in service to rate them more highly. -Yossible explanation of 
this situation may be found in the lack of facilities in many 


schools for instruction in the methods of finding information 
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and in the opinion that the ability to recognize propaganda can 
pe more effectively developed in the "lroblems of Democracy" 
course. in schools where that subject is not offered, the at- 


tainment of this objective would devolve upon the history coursed|e 


Table Il 


Elimination of Objectives by Teachers 


44 Oo 0 mes lo. Of Times  *° 
Aims : Unchecked ‘'YercentCrossed Out 'Percent 
: 1 


I. Knowledge, skilis ' 
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3. Capacity for sus-' 
ended judgment '! 
4. love of world peade 


1 

1 Tt 
T t Hf 
1 Lu 1 
1 and habits 4 1 
1 1. Techniques of find- 1 I 1 I 
t ing information =! 3} t 4,35 3 7 i. diet sy 
1 2e Generalizations '! 1 ' 1 1 
1 and relationships! 6 ' 8.6 |} Ra G1 et. 's 
t 4. voocial, economic! ' I I 1 
U and political pro 3 1 443.4 1 1 
1 cesses ' t 1 1 1 
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' 5. Reading about cur4 : : 1 1 
' rent problems J ' 1 1 
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5 g a J “ r Der. 2 t "2S °y 
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1 J 1 1 I I 
® Ji, Attitudes y 1 I 1 , 
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Sympathy U 2 Bad i t 
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Weighing evidence! & Pw d as r 1,4 1 
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and coBperation _! 1 1.4 
@ | acon ; T T 
= 5. Love of truth t 4 ae 
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For full statement of these aims, refer back to p. 18 
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Few teachers would eliminate any of the objectives present- 


ed. Two crossed out "ability to recognize propaganda". "Learn- 
ing the techniques of finding information", "understanding gen- 
eralizations and causal relationships", "perspective for under- 
standing contemporary issues" and "fairmindedness in weighing 
evidence " were each crossed out once. This is, of course, an 
extremely small proportion, A few more teachers omitted to 
check certain aims, although they did not cross them out. Those 
most frequently left unchecked were "understanding generaliza- 
tions and causal relationships", "ability to recognize propagan- 
da", "fairmindedmess in weighing evidence" and "love of truth", 
but here again the proportion is very small. 
Through the questionnaires and interviews teachers were in- 

ited to suggest additional civic aims. Unfortunately this re- 
puest did not bear much fruit. Twenty-one teachers recommended 
other objectives, some of which repeat, in different words, the 
Rims given on the questionnaire and others of which are definite- 
ly not civie aims at ae The suggested aims which are primari- 
ly civic are re-stated in Table [Ii which also indicates the 
humber of times each was recommended by a teacher. if the major- 
ity of World History teachers had thought out for themselves 
simple, specific and meaningful objectives, it is reasonable to 


pelieve that more suggestions would have been forthcoming. The 
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paucity of responses is further evidence of the failure to for- 


mulate precise goals for social studies instruction. 


Table III 


Additional Aims Recommended by Teachers 


No. of Times 
' Suggested 
1. Appreciation of democracy as best form of , 
government and of the price paid for it 4 


in human struggle . 
&e Appreciation of our rich heritage from : 


other lands, ages and cultures 3} 


Se Appreciation of contributions of great fig- 


Aims 


| ~ 
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ures of history, especially the "heroes of 2 
eace" 
4. Understanding of pupil's own social and, 
economic position in world in which he ; 4 
; lives ee aes AS Lees. 
oe Keturn to religion as foundation for good, 


citizenshi 
6. Ability to discuss social, economic and , 


A 2 ee ay an had a ee ee ape 


Objectives Recommended by the Author 


World History should fulfill two major objectives: (1) the 
creation of intelligent, sympathetic and co8perative world 


citizens, (2) the development of a truer understanding and ap- 


preciation of democracy by placing it in its historical perspec- 
tive. Frobably few will querrel with the contention that the 
first is a peculiar function of World History, but there may be 


le objections to the second. Nevertheless, I firmly believe 
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that @ knowledge and appreciation of the long struggle by the 
| 


7 | English to attain our democracy, an understanding of the weak- 
|| nesses and evils which undermined Athenian democracy and the | 
Roman republic, and a knowledge of the main principles and 
practices of the various forms of autocratic government of the 


past and present can make very cogent contributions to an aware- 


ness of the internal dangers to democracy and to a firm deter- 
mination to preserve the American form of government. One must 
study more than the history of the United States to come to a 
full realization of the fact that the price of democracy is 
eternal vigilance, 

The definite aims which I am offering were chosen or con- 
structed to meet these two major objectives. These recommenda- 
tions repeat the more definite aims given by the authorities 
and the classroom teachers. A few others are my attempts to 
make more tangible and exact some of the vaguely expressed opin- 


ions of the experts. The remainder are the products of my own 


reflections upon the problem. 


The objectives which I recommend are: 


I, Knowledge, skills and habits 

I. The technique of finding authentic information about 

historical facts and current world affairs 

2 <A vocabularly of social, political and economic 
terms which will directly aid intelligent reading 
about current world affairs. This vocabulary should 
be short and consist of only the most significant 
terms,as communism, fascism, dictatorship, imperial- 
ism, nationalism, Yarliament, prime minister and 
premier, subject nationality, autocracy. (Frrobably 
not more than twenty or twenty-five concepts can be 
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thoroughly assimilated in one year by the average 
pupil. To have them become a part of his working 
vocabulary, they must be used over and over again 
in all their various connotations. Vocabulary 


lists should differ between communities and depend 


upon the amount of knowledge the pupils bring to 

the course.) 

A knowledge of the basic principles and practices 
of the leading governments of the world as these 


affect international relations or throw light upon 
the strength and weaknesses of our own democractic 


systen. 

4. A&A knowledge of the real causes of war. 

o. «an understanding of the reasons for the existence 
of autocratic governments. 

6. An understanding of the price, in human sacrifice, 
which has been paid for democracy. 

7. A knowledge of the fundamental dangers which can 
undermine democracy from within, as: 

a. meldistribution of wealth and opportunity 

b. failure to solve persistent problems of poverty 
and unemployment 

ce. inequality of political and civil rights and 
privileges among groups within a democratic 
country. 

d. prolonged and expensive wars 

e. lowering of public morality 

f. ignorance and indifference on the part of the 
majority of citizens and their failure to as- 
sume civic responsibilities 

g. deadening of individual initiative ; 

h. failure of democracies to act quickly in time 
of emergency 

8. Ability to recognize propaganda. 

9. an acquaintance with efforts to establish inter- 
national peace and with the reasons for their 
failure. 

il, Attitudes 

1. An admiration of the work of the"heroes of peace" 
of all lands and all ages. 

2. An appreciation of our rich heritage from other 
lands and ages. 

3. Tolerance and sympathy for peoples in other lands 
and for people of other races in our own land. 

4, Fairmindedness and willingness to hear and weigh 
evidence from all sides. ; 

5, Love of world peace and an active desire for inter- | 
national coBperation. 

6. A real and living interest in learning about cur- 
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rent world problems which will continue with the 
pupil after he leaves school. 

7 A&A love of democracy, an appreciation of our per- 
sonal liberties and a firm determination to keep 
the United States a democratic nation. 

8. An appreciation of the importance and responsibil- 
ity of each and every individual in building a jus 
and strong democratic society. 


The experiences and criticisms of other teacners could re- 
fine and improve this list. Any truly worthwhile set of objec- 
tives must be the outcome of the thought of many serious students 
of the question. The need for such co8peration among teachers 
of World History is obvious, if the subject is to fulfill its 
greatest possibilities. These objectives are given here in the 
hope that they will prove useful to otner teachers and that they 


may stimulate more widespread thinking and action upon the prob- 


lem of aims for World History instruction. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
MATERIALS AND MeTHODS MEETING CIVIC als 

Need for Careful Selection of Materials for Civic Purposes 

When one has arrived at the conclusion that the civic 
objectives of World History are of primary Teed era has 
subscribed to Snedden's theory that only certain materials of 
history possess hae Seen: the next step clearly becomes the 
conscientious selection of those materials which can best achieve 
the accepted civic aims. There are many "areas" of history 
hich can be so taught as to convey valuable civie lessons, but 
it is not wise to include all of them in a one-year course in the 
tenth-grade. The question then becomes:"Which of the possible 
lareas' will most effectively aid in the realization of our civic 
mhimst" After this step in the process of selection is completed, 
iF will be found that, among the "areas" chosen, there are some i 
sch the civic and personal-appreciation contents are so closely 


intermingled that care must be exercised to choose and emphasize 
he civic content, lest it become eclipsed by the other. Greek 


istory and the Kenaissance period are excellent examples of this 
ntermingling. Jn presenting either period one may be tempted 
bo dwell almost exclusively on the artistic side, neglecting 
r minimizing the tremenduous lessons which Athenian democracy 
an teach, or forgetting the upheavals in political thinking 
egun by the Renaissance. So it becomes apparent that not only 
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must the "areas" of instruction be thoughtfully chosen, but the 
content within these "areas" must be thoroughly sifted for its 
civic potentialities. 

To gather data for this part of the thesis teachers inter- 
viewed were asked to name the periods (or topics) and type of 
content which they believe should be most emphasized in World 
History to accomplish its civic purposes. Fourteen interviewees | 
responded to this request with intelligent and most varied conm- 
ments. Seventeen answers to the questionnaire also inadvertently 
prought fuel to this fire through criticisms of textbooks sug- 
gesting deletion of certain materials and more comprehensive 
treatment of others. On certain points a high degree of wnanini- 
ty exists among these answers; on other points there is a wide 
divergence of opinion. Compromising and evaluating these dif- 
ferences, a composite picture has been drawn of the materials 
supposedly contributing most to the fulfillment of the civic 
purposes of World History. 

Any statistical tabulation of this data would be difficult 
and of slight value because of the diversity in form and content 
of the responses. Teachers interviewed were not asked to cheek 
any list of topics or to rate any given items. They were simply 
asked two direct questions: (1) "To what periods or topics would 
you devote the most time in order to meet the civic objectives 


of World History instruction‘" and (2) "What type of materials 
} 


ould you emphasize in these periods or topics?" It can easily 
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be surmised that the answers to these questions, like the state- 


ments on the questionnaires, range over a broad field and do not 


v lend themselves to the constraints of tabulation. One teacher's 
statement may in part differ from, and in part overlap, another's 
thus making reduction to statistical tables,without sacrifice of 
Vitality,well-nigh an impossibility. 


Periods of History Warranting Most Attention 


To organize an ideal course the majority of teachers would | 

devote most time and energy to modern history, although they 

ould include Greek and Roman history, the origins of English 
democracy and the beginnings of nationalism. "Modern history" 

as different meanings for different teachers however. Although 
| hey agree that it is most important, they do not agree as to 
lee how "modern" it should be. One went so far as to say that 
half the course should be devoted to the years since 1900; an- 
other would push this back to 1870; but many more would go back 


o 1492 or even to 1400. ‘rimitive man, ancient civilizations 


other than Greek or Roman, church history and the Middle ages 


would be omitted or telescoped into a short period of study. 


Wpinions concerning the importance of the Renaissance and Keforma- 


S 
In answering the questionnaires seven teachers volunteered 
the suggestion to omit primitve man, eight early Civilizations, 
four the Middle Ages and two church history. In the interviews 
only one teacher indicated a desire to include early civiliza- 
tions, one church history and two the Middle Ages, while two 
» were definitely opposed to inclusion of primitive man, four to 
early civilizations, two to the Middle Azes and one to church 
history. On the other hand five interviewees wished Breek and 
Roman history to be given greater attention and others would 
include Greek government as part of the story of the growth of 
democracy. 
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5 
tion are about evenly divided. In the period 1500 to 1914 the 


Industrial Revolution with its politral, economic and social con-| 


sequences, the growth of English democracy, the French Revolution 
and nationalism would receive consideration in the order men- 
6 i 
tioned. The World War and Treaty of Versailles, post-War trends | 
7 


and recent social progress would round out the course. 


Content of Greatest Civic Value 
As regards the civic values of political history there was 

Sharp division of opinion among the teachers interviewed. Half 

ould turn the spotlight on this aspect of history more than on 
any other, tracing the development of political forms and con- 
paring and contrasting the framework of different forms of govern 
ment. The other half would not by any means make political his- 

ory sO prominent and would avoid details and technicalities, 
ee those concerning political changes of the nineteen- 


fe century. This division of opinion may result somewhat from 
fa teachers' own personal interests and somewhat from their 
( 


ponception of what constitutes political history. If it means 


5 

Five wanted to include the Renaissance and four the Reforma- 
tion, while as many others would omit them. The remainder were 
neutral on this matter. 


Other topics suggested by one or two teachers only were: 
growth of society, American Revolution, growth of empires, colo- 
nial struggles of European nations. 


Present trends (especially in government) was suggested by 
more teachers than any other single topic. Only one mentioned 
World peace as a separate topic. 
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details of constitutional change, innumerable charts of divisions 


and subdivisions within the governmental structure and opposing 
party policies of the past, it should be discarded for its only 
service will be to lull the pupils to sleep unless they can find | 
more entertaining activities of their own making. If, on the 

other hand, it means an exploration to discover the underlying 
\principles of existing governments for the purpose of clarify- 
ing pupils' conceptions of our own government and of internation- 


al policies and the development of an appreciation of the direct 


and personal relationship between the government and the life 


of each individual, the inclusion of political history is quite 


a different matter. frobably extremely few teachers would object 


to this type of political history if they had the books, facili- 
ies, time and ingenuity to organize its study in such a manner, 
This belief finds support in the number of teachers who would 
ive more time to present (or post-War) governmental trends, but 
ould omit very largely political history of the past. It seems 
afe to assume then that the content of our ideal course will 
nelude political history minus its details and technicalities 
hich deaden pupil interest. The political history chosen will 
e only that which has direct and easily comprehended meanings 
or the presente 
The social and Se aspects of history will be given 


& 


thorough attention. As was indicated above this part of the 


Sine interviewees urged study of social aspects, seven economi 
aspects. sight of the seventeen persons touching upon this prob 
lem in their answers to the questionnaire especially stressed th 
importance of the social aspects of history. 
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course would hinge pretty largely about the Industrial Kevolutio 
and the changes waich it has brought and is still bringing to 
men's livese Economic literacy and an understanding of social 
structures and processes will be the criteria for choosing con- 
tent here. The unsolved economic and social problems caused by 
judustrial changes would be presented as a challenge to the 
itizens of tomorrow. The effects of recent technological 
developments upon employment and individualism and the increasing 
eed for codperation would be made prominent. 
The pupils would become acquainted with the contributions 

pf individuals to civilization, particularly those made by the 
Theroes of peace". These would be chosen to inspire the pupils' 
pdmiration and arouse their ambition to try to benefit humanity. 
a unimportant names which confuse the pupils would be strictly 
at ee The causeSof war would receive considerably less atten- 
on than the "heroes of peed ae All details of military his- 
ad would be ag cath as haar. Dates are held in almost 


AS much contempt. 


The contents of our course will be, therefore, those social, 


economic and political facts and ideas which clarify the present 
and stimulate the individual to act to correct unsatisfactory con 


ditions and improve human welfare. Deadening technicalities, con 


9 
Three would include this as against six who would spotlight the 
"heroes of peace", 


Light were most vigorous in their opposition to military his- 
tory. No one favored its inclusion. 
int § 

six protested against teaching dates, eee es 1 ee 
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using names and dates, meaningless detail which only clutters 


p the pupils' minds will be deleted. 


Methods Which Best Meet Civic Aims 


The periods or topics of World History and their content are 


the threads from which the course is woven; the effectiveness 
of its pattern depends upon the methods and skill of the weaver. 
The four general methods of teaching history or modern problems 
in the public schools are succinctly stated by Tl cee 


"l, Teaching formal history, with little or no reference to 
the fundamental aspects of modern social and economic prob- 
lems'. 

2e Teaching the different periods of history but contrast- 
ing or comparing the problems of each period with those of 
today and giving ample time to the discussion of present- 
day aspects of the various problems, 

5. Teaching modern problems almost exclusively, little or 
no attention being paid to historical background. 

4, Yeaching modern problems but tracing the historical 
background of the various aspects of each problen," 


| 
| 


These can, of course, be used separately or in combination. Of 
these four methods, the second bears the best results in Bruner's 
estimation, The first is ruled out on the ground that it does 
ot fulfill many of the civic aims for history teaching. It 
eaves the pupil without any enlarged understanding of the pre- 
ent or appreciation of his civic responsibilities. The third 


nd fourth methods, because of their disregard of chronological 


evelopment, confuse the pupils and rob them of the values of 
istorical perspective. Also the temptation exists to center 
Le . 


See Some Suggestions for the Study of Modern Froblems, 
pp. “46.6 
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1 
ough attention to histori- 
U 


ie teachers who claim to use this method are really in actual 


these organizations around current problems which may have only 
transitory importance to the neglect of more essential matters. 


The teachers who answered the questionnaire and those inter- 


a ee 


Table IV 
Methods of Teaching History Used by Teachers Answering ques- 
tionnaire 
: ~—Wamber Using | 
a : Number Using 1 Method in Com4 
: Methods 1 Method 1 bination with' 


1 Exclusively 1 Other Methods! 


if 
1. Formal history with little 
reference to modern prob- 
lems 
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ample time for comparison 
and contrast with modern 
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3 Modern problems exclusive- 
ly with little attention to 
historical background 


4. Modern problems with thor- 
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cal background 
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iewed indicated which of these methods they use in World History. 
he questionnaire showed the second method to be the most popular, 
ith the first coming in a poor second. I+ is possible that fol- 


low-up interviews or visits to their classrooms Might prove that 
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| methods 1 and 4, which are so incompatible, would indicate that 
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these answers are not absolutely valid. This supposition is al- 
lh substantiated by the results of the interviews which put the 

first method decidedly in the lead. (Interviews, of course, give 
opportunity for more minute questioning.) Regardless of this aif 


ference in answers, it is clear tuat chronological organization 


is still held in high favor among teachers. This may be, in part 
influenced by the fact that textbook arrangement is not conducive 
to the use of methods 3 and 4. ‘Two teachers said they had tried 
counter-chronological organization in the past but abandoned it 
ecause of the confusion it caused the pupils, so as Bruner con- 


tended, this is another reason for not utilizing these methodse 


Table V 


Methods of Teaching History Used by Teachers Interviewed 
OC 
; Number 
' Methods Using 
Method 


' 1. Formal history with little reference to modern 
i problems 7 


son and contrast with modern problems i & 


| &e Chronological order with ample time for compari- 


Se Modern problems exclusively with little atten- ra 
tion to historical background 
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historical background & 
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| 4. Modern problems with thorough attention to 


One interviewee claimed to use all four methods, but novone els 
_who was interviewed claimed a combinati 


ion of methods, ————————- 
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In the interviews teachers were asked what procedures or 
teaching devices they have found useful in arousing pupil in- 
® terest in the gs aspects of World History study. With one 
notable exception ental will be discussed at greater length 
in the final chapter, this failed to reveal any radical imnova- 
tions or departures from the accepted techniques. This is not a 
ondemnation of customary procedures, but purely a statement of 
act. Two interviewees depend for stimulation upon the general 
lan of organization of materials; one on the wnit method and 
he other upon the laboratory problem plan. The other inter=- 
iewees mentioned only classroom procedures or devices for motiva 
ion, Informal discusssion, arguments and debates were mentioned 
y eight teachers; individual projects by seven; discussion of 
urrent events, comparison with present, map study and reports by 
hree; socialized recitation and current materials for bulletin 
oards by two; problems to solve, group projects and comparison 
ith other subjects by one each. Jt will be noted that most of 
hese devices require no group activity or co8peration, but are 
individualistic. Most of the projects observed had no civic 
alue, but rather personal-appreciation value (if any at all). 
jodelling in soap and clay, constructing model battering rams 
nd guillotines, copying stained glass windows and making scrap- 
ooks about Kenaissance artists have no visible civic value. Cer: 


3) ‘tain notebook work and the drawing of cartoons may have some de- 
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gree of civic worth comparable with the amount of time Spent upon 
them. 

The majority of World History teachers evidently still or- 
ganize the materials of instruction on a chronological basis, bu 
one is tempted to suspect that the amount of time devoted to 
comparison and contrast with present problems is rather meager 
and this suspicion is strengthened by the findings reported in 


Although there is some use of the laboratory 
14 
method and supervised study, 


the mext chapter. 
informal classroom discussion is 


depended upon quite largely to arouse interest. The devices for 


motivation are chiefly individualistic and not co&§perative under- 


takings. World History, in spite of its peculiar civic aims, is 


taught very much as are other subjects. 


eee ae nee ee 


14 . 
One interviewee and two answers to the questionnaire indicate 


use of supervised study. 


CHArfuk IV 
WOKLD HISTORY IN MassaCHUss? TS cIiGH SCHOOLS 


Present Status of Course in Massachusetts High Schools 


Turning now from the ideal to the actual, a picture will be 
oresented of World History as it is taught in iiassachusetts 
Schools. Before this is done, it will be well to give certain 
cogent facts relative to the status of World History in the cur- 
hicula of the high schools of the state and to explain the method 


of compiling information for this chapter. Again the guestion- 


aires and interviews were used to gather data and, in this case, 


he interviews were by far the more satisfactory source. On the | 


suestionnaire was given a long list of topics with numerous sub- 


headings. These were arranged largely in chronological order and 


lattempted +o include every Nerea" of history which mignt con- 


enresns be considered part of a World History course. Teachers 
were asked to check twice those items which they particularly 


stress in their teaching and once those which they include but 


ao not emphasize. Forty-nine teachers answered this question, 


put five did not, or could not, because of radical variations 
jn plan of organizing materials from the chronological system 
given. The form of this question did not allow for much origi- 
nality in answers and the interviewees were not held to any such 
precise list. Through the interviews teachers were asked the 


amount of class time they devote to the large periods or topics 


in World History and to tell just what information and ideas 


aC39 = 


of each period or topic they most emphasize in their teaching. 


Due to differences in schedules of classes among schools, it was 


not possible to compare the exact amount of class time devoted to 
the study of each topic in the different schools; so, for se 


of comparison, tne figures were converted into percents as shown 


in the tables below, The answers regarding the information and 


ideas most stressed were exceedingly varied, but, on the whole, 


they fall into general patteras which appear in our composite 
picture of World History as actually taught. 

In the year 1938-39 World History was offered in one-hun- 
dred twelve of the two-hundred fifty-seven Massachusetts high 
sabe eat It is offered as frequently by the large schools as by 
he small, in fact the frequency of its occurrence is very evenly 
istributed among the various classifications of senior high 
chools. Jt is most often offered in the tenth grade and is 
sually an elective subject, although seven reporting schools 
equire all pupils to take it and in ten schools it is a required 
ubject in certain curricula (general, civic, social arts, etc.). 
n three schools it is a requisite in all non-college preparatory 
urricula. On the whole it is presented to the less able and less 
nterested pupils. One-third of the teachers interviewed describe 
t as a "dumping ground" for the low-intelligence groups and other 
ndicated that it is usually offered for the less able pupils, al- 


A 
Figures are not available for 1959-40 
or2 


28 schools reported offering course in 10th grade only, nine 
offer it for the tenth and other grades. 


= 20% 


though in some schools brilliant ones choose it as an extra sub- 
ject or becuase of a previously aroused interest in history. In 
replying to certain questions on the questionnaire many other 
teachers implied that their classes consist rather largely of 
pupils of lower intelligences. These facts should be constantly 
orne in mind when selecting and organizing materials for a cours 
in World History. Another important element to be remembered is 
he tools which are available for the pupils’ use. Fifty-nine 
ercent of the schools reported the use of only one textbook, | 
hile the remaining schools listed several texts in regular use 
r available for veference work. (Jn only three of the schools 
vhere interviews were conducted are there libraries with good 
istorical materials. Two of these also are wal supplied with 
urrent magazines and newspapersie 

In summing up the status of World History in Massachusetts, 
e find that it is offered in less than half the senior high 
chools, the majority of which provide very limited resources for 
he study of history. It is customarily offered in the tenth- 
rade, but may be elected by upperclassmen,. making class groups 
f varying degrees of maturity. These classes are also mostly 


opulated by the mentally slower and less studieus pupils, sicuda dl 


utstanding ability is represented often enough to deserve serious 
ttention upon the part of the teacher. All these facts should b 
onstantly kept in mind while reading the ensuing paragraphs, for 
hey, with the outline for an ideal course given in the previous 


hapter, determine and color the comments and criticisms of the 
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course as it is actually taught. 


Time Devoted to Various reriods or Topics of Study 


The reader will recall that the majority of teachers believ 
ed that most time and emphasis sould be placed upon modern his- 
tory, prefaced by accounts of Greek and Roman civilizations, the 
origins of English democracy and the beginnings of nationalism. 
It seems rather astonishing,therefore, to find that, on the 
average, only slightly more than half (57.7%) of the class time 
is actually spent on the years since 1500. fhis may not be as 
startling in itself as the fact that only 9.5 percent of the time) 
is spent upon the World Today (since 1920) and exactly the same 


amount of time is given to the study of ancient Greece. Jatin 


nerica and the Far East (in the 20th century) receive only .2 


Table VI 


| 
| froportion of Time Spent Upon the Three Main Periods of 
| World History 
. feriod Average ‘Low High 
3} 


‘le Ancient Times iy 5 @) 48 


Ze Middle ages, Kenaissance and 
Reformation | 18.1 '6.6 ' 25.6 
1 1 


5S. Modern Times 


percent-of the time(in fact, none in most schools), whereas 
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Roman civilization and the ididdle Ages receive 8.9 and 9.4 per- 


cent respectively. The Industrial Kevolution,;which in the ideal 


course would be the most important topic of study in the period 


Table Vil 


froportion of Time Spent Upon Farticular Yreriods of 
World History 


Ss SS ee 
teriods , Average 1 Low , High, 

| Lt. ancient beypt and Near ast (rw Q 15.25 

| 2. Civilization of Ancient Greece Sed O cy wt 
1 Se KOoman Civilization t.. 869 , O olied _. 
4. Middle Ages 9.4 i ie Pa 
| 5. Renaissance and Reformation 0) ee A eer 
6. Growth of Nationalism and Autocracy , 
| tn the 16th and 17th Centuries 1 ied 1 hel 10.0 | 
| 7. struggle for Colonies and Commercial , ; : d 
oupremacy Ded Sel 908 
yam Industrial Revolution and Social Re- , : ; : 

form 226 1.4 12.23 
19. French Revolution and Napoleonic ira , 6.6 ari) 16u 
110. Struggles for Nationalism in the ; , ; 
19th 6entur | 8.5 ett a | 
(il. Imperialism in the 19th centur 4.8 © aal 
‘aes nereasing International Activity , ‘ : : 
in the 19th Centur 4e6 i ie 
[13. The World War 4.6 0 12.4 ' 
[14. fhe World Toda Ved 0 Boe 6 
15. batin America and the Far hast ive so 


1500 to 1900, is actually presented in 5.6 percent of the time. 
In some schools so much time is given to the study of ancient 
Times and the Middle ages that practically no time is left for | 
he nineteenth and twentieth centuries. lixctreme examples of this] 
are two cases in which no time at all or only two weeks were left 
for the years since the French Revolution. At the otner extreme 
is the instance in which no time is devoted to Ancient Times; 
ineidental notice given to the Middle Ages, Kenwissance and Refor 


mation and 93.4 percent of the class time spent upon Madern Times 
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|In this school, the World Today is approximately one fourth of 
the year's work. Table VII gives in percent the average amount 


of time devoted to the general topics or periods and also the 


Apparent Teacher Emphasis 


shallest and largest proportions of time given to these periods. 
The actual amount of time spent upon a particular "area" 
of history is not so important in itself as the information or 


ideas wnich are stressed during its presentation and study. Hence 


which he tries particularly to "get across" through the study of 
each of the periods or topics given in Table VII. Not all teach- 
ers interviewed were able to do this for all the topics, but, 
evertheless, a representative sampling has been obtained. In 
the following outline are listed again the general periods or 
topics of World History with the points emphasized by the various 


teachers given as subheadings. After each point is indicated in 


arentheses the number of times it was mentioned. 


Ancient Esypt and the Near ast 


lie sos and economic contributions to civilization 
8 

2. Reasons for rise of civilization in this region (3) 

3. Nature and oh poe eatl of history (1) 


every teacher interviewed was asked to state the facts and ideas 
4, living conditions (1 


Civilization of Ancient Greece 
1. Athenian democracy (9) 
2. Sculpture, architecture and painting (9) 
3. Literature and drama (7) 
4. Philosophy (6) 
5. Geography of the Mediterranean area (2) 
6. Athletics (2) 
7, Science (1) 
8. Living conditions (1) 
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Roman Civilization 

1. Roman law and government (8) 

2. Reasons for the fall of the Empire (5) 

Se Expansion of the Republic (2) 

4, Causes of the downfall of the Republic (2) 

5. Comparison of conditions in ancient Kome with 
modern conditions (2) 

6. Architecture (2) 

7. Comparison of struggle between Rome and Carthage 
with present war (1 


8. Geographical factors influencing Roman history (1) 


9. +kax Romana (1) 


Middle Ages 
1. Church history (8) 
2. Feudalism (7) 
3. Mode of life (2) 
4, lack of personal freedom (2) 
5. Growth of commerce and trade (2) 
66 Scholasticism (1) 
7. Crusades as an intellectual stimulus (1) 


kenaissance and Reformation 
1. saintings (6 , 
2. SGience and developmént of scientific thinking (4) 
Se Geographical knowledge and exploration (2) 
4. Contributions of outstanding individuals (2) 
5. Need for religious toleration (2) 
6. Growth of printing (1) 
7. Literature (1) 
8. Effects upon democracy (1) 
9. Revival of learning (1) 


Growth of National States and Autocracy in the loth and 
) 17th Centuries 


1. Development of English democracy (4) 
2 Downfall of feudalism (1) . 

3. Growth of important nations (1) 

4. Absolutism of Louis XIV (1) 

5. Forces leading to present situation (1) 


le for Colonies and Colonial Supremac 
1. Building the British Empire (4 

2. The American Revolution (2) 

3. Motives for colonization (1) 

4. Relation to nationalism (1) 

5. Imperialism - causes, results and evils (1) 
6. Mercantilism (1) 


Industrial Revolution and Social Reform 
1. Resulting social changes and problems 
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Inventions (1) 

Effect on politics (1) 

Effect on development of own community (1) 
Liberal ideas of philosophers and economists (1) 
"Laissez-faire" vs. mercantilism (1) 

Beginnings of socialism and collectivism (1) 


French Revolution and Napoleonic Era 
le Causes of the French Revolution (5) 


Constitutional changes 1789 to 1799 (2) 
Napoleon's attempts to unify Europe (2) 

Ideals of revolutionists (2 

Congress of Vienna (1) 

Causes of Napoleon's failure (1) 

Comparison of Napoleon with modern dictators (1) 
Conservative democracy vs. proletarian rule (1) 


Struggles for National Strength and Democracy in the 19th 


Century 
Social and political reform in England (3) 
Unification of Italy and Germany (2) 
Futility of rampant nationalism (2) 
Desirability of democracy (1) 
Growth of democratic ideas and practices (1) 
Napoleon III and Second French kmpire (1) 


Growth of kmpires in the 19th Centur 
1. Means and methods of empire-building (3) 
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Increasing International Activit 


Colonial empires of today with map work (2) 
Reasons for acquisition of empires (1) 
Advantages and disadvantages of expansion (1) 


of the 19th Centur 
ossibility of peaceful methods of settling dis- 
putes (2) 


Nationalism as an obstacle to internationalism (1) 


Systems of alliances and reasons for their forma- 
tion (1) 


World War 


Be 
Se 


ae 


Causes (5) 

Results (2) 

Injustices of the Treaty of Versailles and their 
relation to the present war (3) 

Impossibility of an ideal peace (1) 


The World Today 


le 
Be 
Oe 


Modern art and music (2) 
Scientific progress (2) eh 
Representative modern governments (Great Britain, 


France, United States, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
— j a ee —_——— 
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Se Comparison of life in ofreign countries with life | 
in the United States (1) | 

6 Attitude of the United States towards European 
troubles (1) 

7. Reasons for failure of disarmament (1) 

| 8. Idea that some countries are not ready for democ- | 

\\ racy (1) 


| 
| 4. New ideas of life (1) 
{ 


Latin America and the Far East 
1. kmergenece of modern China and her troubles (1) 


Upon reading this outline certain divergences from the ideal 


| 
| 


| 
Pere are immediately apparent. Also apparent are the great 
| 


mphasis upon the personal-appreciation values of ancient his- 


ct oO 


| 
itory and of the Renaissance (the Reformation receives little 
peevetenen by the way); the amount of "deadwood" which is inelud-= 
ea in the study of the Middle Ages, Growth of National States and 


Autocracy, Struggles for Colonial Supremacy, Industrial Revolu- 


(tion and Social Reform and the French kevolution and Napoleonic 
Bra; and the general avoidance of post-War trends in government 


H 

jand reasons for the failure to establish a lasting peace. 

\ 

in view of the decision that the ideal course would avoid 


‘all deadening technicalities and its contents be those social, 


' 


economic and political facts and ideas which clarify the present | 


‘ 
| 
{ 


| 
land stimulate intelligent and co8perative social action, some 


\ 
| 
i 
| 
| 


of the sub-topics suggested stick out like sore thumbs. The civé 


| 
lessons (or. even personal-appreciation values, for that matter) | 


| 


ot medieval church history, feudalism, scholasticism, ideas of 


Laie century philosophers and economists, French constitu- | 


) 
{ 
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jbional changes 1789 to 1799, Congress of Vienna, Napoleon III 
| 
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and reasons for their formation seem rather remote for tenth- 
grade youngsters to grasp and apply to current problems. The 
{ 

| 

|}ecourse would gain if these were discarded as "deadwood", and 

! 

i 


IL 

a | 

| and Second French Empire and the pre-War systems of alliances 
| 

| 

| 

| | 
|so much detail, meaningless to the pupils, thereby removed. The. 
| 
| 


ieee 6 are Kevolution and the attitude which the United States 


| shoulda adopt towards European difficulties, while not "deadwood", 
\| | 
jwould seem to belong more properly in the course in United States 
“history. Certainly the average high school boy or girl fights 


\the American Revolution enough times before graduation without | 


| 


‘dragging it into a course in World History. Undoubtedly exper- | 
‘ienced teachers could set forth strong arguments for the elimina- 
‘tion of other sub-topics, but those mentioned above seem to be 


‘the most indisputably excess baggage. 


Having disposed of certain contents of this outline as "dead- 


| 


wooa" or ill-chosen for this course, the next matter for consider- 
lI 


| 
} 
| Hi 
tion is the large amount of material included largely for its | 
i ersonal-appreciation values. Since World History should be | 


| 
| 


a 
- 
oa prinarily for its civic worth, such material must be ban- 


shed or soft-pedalled. With the exception of Athenian democracy 


| 


Konan law and government, causes of the downfall of the Roman 


epublic and kmpire and comparison of conditions in ancient Rome \ 
3 with modern conditions, information and ideas of distinctly 

| ersonal value are decidedly in the foreground in the study of 
cient Times and Middle Ages. A few other items of possible 


ivic value are mentioned, but so infrequently as to be very ef- 
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| fectively eclipsed. When one remembers that nearly one half of | 


| | the course is ordinarily devoted to Ancient and Medieval Times, 
= , \| 
| the preponderant emphasis upon personal-appreciation contents 
i 


| takes on its real significance, If personal-appreciation aims 


take precedence in the first half of the course and the second 
‘halt is partially cluttered up with "deadwood", much of the 


‘force of the drive towards civic objectives must be dissipated 


{ 
| 


or entirely lost. 


! 

| The failure of the course to finish with vigorous emphasis 
tj 

f 

| 


| 


upon civic content also hinders the accomplishment of its civic 


aims. In the ideal course post-War trends, especially in govern-| 


ment, and recent social progress would be the final notes upon 


| hich the general theme would be finished. Actually,however, 


aitte time is left for the World Today and in its study modern 
lsctentiric progress, art and music share first place with modern 


governments. No mention is made of post-war attempts to establish 


ee ie methods of settling international disputes, world-wide | 
rade barriers and definite backgrounds of the present conflict. 


werhaps it is felt that the present is too much With us to be | 


i} 
1 


| 
clearly seen and taught, but if the study of history cannot shed 


‘some light upon the chaos one of the values claimed for it must | 


| 


pe cancelled. One is tempted to suspect that the reasons for 


3 avoiding the present are more practical and less theoretical. 1 


Equipment for the study of recent affairs is expensive in noney | 
i | 
and in teachers' energy. ‘The teacher who selects current materials 


ee | 
reas must read among them and weigh their value soundly. Some _ 
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Aleks do not have time to do this, others do not care to take | 


' 


| 


the time and still others lack thorough and scholarly training 


in the subject matter which would enable them to recognize con- 


| temporary trends and to know how to choose current materials. In 
lather words some teachers have not had a sufficiently sound aca- 
dente background to enable them to digress from, or go beyond, 
the textbooks. 

| The questionnaire made no effort to obtain such precise aatal 
regarding class time spent upon different "areas" of World His- | 
tory. Such a question requires an expenditure of time and energy 
‘to answer that it would have discouragad most teachers from try- 
ing to fill in the questionnaire in the first place. It proved 


aifficult enough to secure this information through the inter- 


| 
ieee where more persuasion and persistence could be brought to | 


bear on the victim. By checking an extensive list of items on 


the questionnaire, however, the teachers could indicate those 


H 
| 
5 
\ 
i 


| 
| 
i 


acts and ideas which they include and those which they particu- 


| 
larly emphasize. In most instances these agree with and substan-| 
diate the data gained from the personal interviews. | 


According to the answers to the questionnaire the greatest 


--Q————-—- 


tress is laid upon these items: 


I 1. Athenian democracy 
| 2. Greek culture (art, drama, literature and philosophy) 
) 5. Fall of the Greek city-states 
H 4, Roman culture 
| De Rise and spread of Christianity 
6. Renaissance 
| 7. Reformation 


8. French Revolution and Napoleonic Era 
9. Industrial Revolution | 
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10. Causes of the World War 
11. World War and Treaty of Versailles 
12. vost-War trends in government + 


The form of the question did not allow for. any exact statements 
regarding what content is given the spotlight in presenting these 
| topics put undoubtedly they follow the same general patterns outs 
| lined py the teachers interviewed. It is interesting to note 


(that certain topics apparently receive more attention from these! 


| teachers than from the interviewees. The fall of Greek city- 


| states and the rise and spread of Christianity were not mention- 


ea by the interviewees, while the keformation, Industrial Revolu- 
“tion and post-War trends in government were slidden over very 
‘Ligntiy. 


From these answers it is also found what items are empha- 


‘sized the least. These are: 


2e -trimitive man 

3. Aegean civilization 

4, Ancient Far East 

5.- Ancient West 

| 6- kastern Roman Empire 

7. Revolt in the Netherlands 

| 8. American Revolution 

| 9. Reaction vs. reform in the 19th century 


le Introductory library lesson | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


10. Reform in the United Kingdom in the 19th century 
ll. Small countries of Europe in the 19th century 
L2'e imperialism in the Last 
13. statin America 
| 14. Fine arts in the 20th century” 


Z 


ziven on the copy of the questionnaire in the appendix. 


The number of times each item was checked (out of a possible 98) 

s gi 

[5 
This represents a different opinion from the answers given by 

fe interviewees who rank this item and progress in applied scien 

n importance with post-War governments. 
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Very few teachers crossed out many items as "deadwood", only a 


small proportion of items on any paper was not checked at least | 


Jd 


once. Those most often deleted are, in the order of the fre- 


quency of their deletion: 


1. satin America 
2e NOmall countries of kurope | 
3. Fine arts in the 20th century | 
4. sAncient Far Last 
5. Ancient West 

6. Imperialism in the Hast 
7. %Introductory library lesson 

The New Orient 
9. ‘trogress in applied science in the 20th century | 
Reaction vs. reform in the 19th century 
ll. Growth of co8peration among nations 1 
12. Revolt in the Netherlands 


© 
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be 
eo) 
e 


ine list pretty much duplicates the preceding one and, with cer- 
“tein exceptions, it is easy to see why teachers omit these items, 
‘Fine arts and progress in applied science in the twentieth cen- 
eury have unmistakable personal-appreciation values but belong 
nore appropriately in the art and science courses. The poor show- 
| 


anes made by the introductory library lesson, although disappoint-| 


ling, is in line with the low rating given "learning the techni- 


td of finding information" among the civic aims for World His- 


ory. The ancient Far East and West and revolt in the Netherland 
| 


re definitely"deadwood" for high school youngsters and one only 


{ 
wonders that not more items were assigned to this category. Cer- 
tainly the Homeric Age and development of Greek city-states, 


. | 
e Alexander and the spread of Hellenic culture, the Eastern Roman 


Eupire, the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, the church in the 


Hees | 
Middle Ages and reapportioning the continent of HKurope at the Con- 


! Library 
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sonal-appreciation - than Latin Americai,, imperialism in the Kast, 


° growth of co8peration among nations and the new Orient. If the 


latter group is to be discarded, surely the former should be al- 


[0 Even then the course will include too many facts and ideas | 


ito be assimilated for civic use in one year by tenth-grade pupils. 


| 
World History as actually taught in the schools of paneners 


setts does not measure up to our ideal. Too much time is expend- 
‘ed upon Ancient and Medieval Times and too little on Modern Times\y 
specially upon ‘die recent past. The first part of the course 

\. devoted extensively to those facts and ideas which have high | 
personal-appreciation values, but are lacking in direct and imme- 
diately applicable civic worth. Throughout the course, and espe-- 
eially in the second half, is scattered a great deal of "deadwood! 


whien vitiates the effectiveness of the civic content. fost-War 


overnmental trends and recent social progress are not made as 


Nignitieant as their importance warrants. Above all else the 
ourse includes far more material than can be absorbed and under-| 
stood by the boys and girls of the age and intelligence usually 
found in World History classes. Grencit all this material had 
dire et. specific and immediately meaningful values, there would 
not be time to present it to these pupils or for them to make 
phe thorough and intelligible applications to present problems 
| Which are necessary for a fulfillment of the civic objectives of | 


he course. 
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ANALYSIS OF RirnasiNTatlVi TixTs 


| 
| 
| CHAPTER V 
| 
| 


‘Role of the Textbook 


The most important factor in determining the actual content | 
| 


| of World History courses is the textbook. 
' 


| 


To depart radically 
‘and successfully from the text requires a fairly extensive lib- | 


|rary and wide knowledge, originality and initiative on the part 
'| 


| 


1 


of the teacher. Even with all these resources the teacher may 


not be able to organize the course just as he wishes, for to do | 


130 requires more time than many teachers can afford to give to } 
1 
‘any single phase of their work. 
| 


Statements made on the ques- 


‘tionnaires and in the interviews reveal the dependence of teach- | 


ers upon the text. Many believe that much material should be 


| 


| 
\deleted but, with texts organized as they are, to omit anything 


"would leave serious gaps." So it seems that the responsibility 


| 
for the failure of teachers to live up to the standard they set 


| or themselves should be laid, in part, on the doorsteps of the 
iters of the texts. An analysis of the content of the three 


texts most frequently used in Massachusetts has confirmed this 


‘wecaiaaiey 
1 

| Man's Great Adventure by Edwin Pahlow is by far the most 

| aay =e 

popular text with fifteen schools reporting its exclusive use and 

| 


four its use in combination with other texts. Units in World His 


Lory by Greenan and Gathany and Today's World: by R. O. Hughes 


i] z 
practically tie for second place; the latter being used exclusive-+ 
i! | 


re 


he 1952 edition was _ zed as mos’ lools do ni a 
vised version which differs little from the 1932 edition. 
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lay by seven schools and the former by six schools exclusively 


(ana by two in combination with other books. ‘The contents of 


dé 


i 
| these books were measured page by page and divided into three 
main categories: civic materials, personal-appreciation naterials 


‘and "deadwood". 


lGriteria for Judging Contents 


| Before assigning any part of the text - whether written mat- 


ter, pictures, maps or study aids - to the classification of 


‘civic content, three questions were asked: (1) Does it clearly 
| 


and directly aid in the accomplishment of any of the civic ob- 


ijectives for World History? (2) Can it meet the qualifications 


! 
Pe inclusion in the ideal course as laid down by the teachers 


| chapter IlI? (3) Is it a repetition of information or ideas 
lexan aa presented in the book or through other Par If | 
| f° answer to the last question was unfavorable, the material un- 
. consideration was assigned to the "deadwood" category with- 


out further questioning. If the answers to the first two ques- 


} 
tions only were unfavorable, it was next considered for its per- 


‘seliecuetinhs anc ah values. Here was asked the question: Does it 


aia in the creation of those visions, interests and appreciations | 
Which make the pupil's personal life richer if it does not 


ass this second test, it must be cast out as "deadwood". in 
| 


most cases judging materials was not too difficult, but in some 
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| and "deadwood" or between civic and personal-appreciation con- | 
i) tent, In these cases the manner of presentation by the author 


“played a large part in determining their disposition, for one 


author might give a "civic" twist to the facts written, while 
another might dwell more on the personal-appreciation angle and 


In third hand out only hard,dry facts minus any interpretation, 


ie last treatment would be so dull that any possible civic or 


'personal-appreciation values would be lost. 


Space Devoted to Three Main Divisions of History 


! Before digging into the actual results of the analysis of 


| 
| 
} 


| the texts, a few facts about the amount of space given to the 
1 
‘three large periods of history may be pertinent. In iian's Great | 


lAdventure approximately 41 percent of the materials deal with 
Modern times whereas in Today's World and Units in World History | 
labout 55 and 57 percent respectively are about Modern Times. 
lp Therefore only the last mentioned book contains an amount of 
neverial about the modern period comparable with the time devot- 


3} 
ed to it by the teachers, VPahlow's book rums highest (35%) 
i 


on ancient history content and Greenan and Gathany's the lowest 
(on). The latter book devotes more space to the Middle Ages 
ee the other two books. Unfortunately for comparison between 
ean content and teaching procedure, none of the teachers 
interviewed uses one of these texts exlusively and the responses 


‘to the questionnaire are not precise enough to allow for this 
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| 
1 
| Comparison. If sufficient data were available it would be in- 


“these periods by the texts and the amount of time given them by 
| the different teachers. For the present study, however, the 
| agoaie of space taken by the different types of contents has more 
‘significance. 

fable VIII 
| Amount of Space Devoted to Three Main seriods of History | 
1 by Representative Texts 


} (in percent) 
ee Xf sb tnd 
I Y Middle 


i ntro- ancient liodern | 
iy Name of Text ‘duction Times ' Ages ' Times  '| 
Hy Lj 1 
‘Man's Great Adventure '' 5.98 ' 34.68 18.39 ' 40,85 | 


1 
‘\N 1 i 1 
| GE gS aie SS GP oa ie eee aa ral: in ar | 
' Units in World History' 1.07 F 9-62 ©OABee92 56.89 


T 1 

1 1 T 1 1 

: : eli Se Re 
| Zoday's World ema SY 97 22.68 20.80 54.62 : 


Space Devoted to Civic Materials 


| 
} 
| 
| In consumption of space, civic materials have tne edge over 
personal-appreeiation materials and "deadwood" in all three texts 
PanLow also includes more introductory material designed to awak- 


H 
en pupil interest in the study of history and to explain the his- 


| 
sorian's methods in unraveling the stwry of the past. Although 


it 


‘ama devotes so much space to ancient Times, most of this 


material is decidedly worthwhile. The civic content of this eet 


of the book is high (60%) and the author makes clear and practi- | 


| 
gal comparisons and contrasts between ancient and modern problems. 


hie is most marked in his discussion of Athenian democracy and | 


| teresting to figure the correlation between the space devoted to | 
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he causes of the fall of the Koman Kepublic and kmpire. in the 
. “& 
section of his book on the liiddle ages, however, the civic con- 


tent is extremely low (18%), but for Modern Times it soars-up- 


en asain to 73 percent. In TLoday's World only 33 percent of 
the materials on Ancient Times are civic in nature, the medie- 


al period only 11 percent and for Modern Times 57 percent. Unit 


in World History in its incidental treatment of the ancient perio 


buts civic content first (40%), almost wholly neglects civic con- 


ent in the discussion of the Middle ages (7%) but again puts 


4+ in the lead for the modern period (58%). From the maze of the 


Table Ix 


Amount of Space Devoted to Different Types of Contents in 
Representative Texts 
(in percent) 


—_— 
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figures, certain generalities emerge rather foreefully. First, 
for civic purposes the textbook discussions of the liiddle- Ages 
pre practically worthless. Second,only tahlow devotes more than 


pne half of the space on ancient history to civic content or 


| ee 
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akes any consistent effort to apply its lessons to current prob- 
lems. Moreover, except for Pahlow's book, the proportion of civi 
haterials about Modern Times is not as great as one would expect 
9) 


or as the teachers would apparently desire for their ideal course 


+ersonal-appreciation Content 

Table IX shows that there is little appreciable difference 
n the amount of space devoted to personal-appreciation materials 
among the texts. Man's Great Adventure and Units in World His- 
ory are approximately 30 percent personal-appreciation content, 
nnd Today's World falls only 2 percent behind. in the last named 


book this type of material consumes 49 percent of the space on 


| 
l 
| 
| 
I ia Times, 42 percent on the Middle ages and 15 percent on 
ae Times. The figures are practically the same for Units in 
es ita saree: in Man's Great Adventure the personal-apprecia- 
ie contents fill 61 percent of the account of the Middle ages, 
Pe) ver cwit of the account of ancient civilizations and 18 percent 
bf Modern Times. 
tictures fill a large proportion of the personal-apprecia- 
Hion space in all the texts. Jn Pahlow's book pictures take ap- 
Be 29 percent of this space, in Greenan and Gathany's 
hO percent and in Hughes' 39 ip lay This is in marked contrast 
o the proportion of pictures in the civic content of the books. 


5 
See pp. 30-33 in Chapter Iil 
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Only Man's Great Adventure has a conspicuous number of pictures 
(12%) in its civie epsaec iain Undoubtedly the larger proportion 
of pictures of personal-appreciation value can be explained by 
the greater facility with which they are procured. Beyond a few 
illuminating cartoons, pictures conveying clear and direct civic 
lessons are hard to find. fahlow's ingenuity in finding or con- 


structing these is highly commendable. 


Deadwood 


Not much can be said about this type of material except to 
deplore its presence. When textbooks are as weighty as the 
texts of today and so much illuminating and stimulating descrip- 
tion has to be omitted, it is certainly flagrant waste of space 
to include any valueless information, to say nothing of giving 
about 30 percent of the space to such. On tne deadwood pile are 
heaped all repetitions, meaningless and deadening details, facts 
which are uninteresting or beyond the comprehension of high 


school youngsters, and vague and unsupported generalities. 


Comparison of this analysis with tresent World History Instruction 
After completion of this analysis of the content of the World 

History conan used, one is not so prone to criticise existing in- 

struction in the subject. lf the authors, who should be some- 


ithing of authorities on the matter of teaching World History 


include such an amount of"deadwood"in their books, the teachers 


The civic content of Units in World History in pictures is 7.5% 
of foday's World, 4.8%. 
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cannot be too vehemently censured for using it in their teaching. 
To avoid it would require skill, careful planning and availabili- 
ty of other sources of information. The reluctance of teachers 
to cross out many of the topics submitted on the questionnaire 
oupled with the general complaint that "World History covers 

oo much ground" illustrates the dilemma in which they find then- 
selves. ney realize that the course includes too many facts and 
ideas about too many different "areas" of World History, but they 
lo not know what to cut and pare from the texts. If too much is 
heft out, the continuity of the course is disrupted (if it fol- 


lows the text closely and the teachers' statements would indicate 


( 
) 


‘ideas to sustain normal youngsters through a year's study. 


I 


| 


hat it usually does). If much of the content of the texts is 


pmitted, supplementary references must be supplied to fill in the 


ear's work. ‘There would not be meat enough in the surviving 


he teacher would be required to fill in from other sources and 
n some localities these are not plentiful. 
fhe amount of class time devoted to the fulfillment of per- 


yonal-appreciation aims is also understandable after analyzing 


the texts. lf the books give 30 percent of their space to this 


nore adaptable to it. lioreover many teachers make no distinction 
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r) 
hand, would say that all history "makes better citizens", In 
view of these facts the reasons for the large number of topics o 
personal-appreciation value found on the outline in Chapter IV 


become clearer, 


Teacher Criticism of Textbooks 

Most of the teachers are more or less conscious of the de- 
fects in the texts demonstrated by this analysis. a few reporte 
satisfaction with the books they igut but the rest offered criti 


cisms and suggestions which anyone aspiring to write a World His 


tory text should digest thoroughly. 4m order that these comments 
shall lose none of their force or pungency, the representative 
ones are quoted verbatim: 


1."Books are written in too great detail for high 
school pupils, piling up too many generalities, mean- 
ingless phrases, and names never to be met again." 
2 "Vague, general, full of abstractions ... lacking 
in concretamess and imaginative stimulus." 
4. "The average text is too factual, merely a listing 
of: facts according to some plan." 
4. "foo much emphasis on the political side of history, 
not enough social emphasis." 
5."Should telescope primitive and pre-Koman history." 
6."More space should be devoted to post-War conditions. 
7."S0 generalized that they are not intelligible to the 
bupize® 
8e"Should have more emphasis on modern problems." 
9."Cover too much ground." 
10... "Loo. much, is, ineluded." 
11. "Less detail before the 19th century." 
12. "Art, literature and science becloud the more perti 
nent issues - autocratic and democratic development 
13. "Specificity is sacrificed for all inclusiveness an 
readability which shows conclusions with too little 
indication as to how they were gained." 
14. "Too much emphasis on Ancient History ... more en- 
phasis on modern times." 
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textbook which includes fewer "areas" of World History, but 


baaemetes and explains the "whys" and "wherefores" of these "areag" 
more fully and interestingly would be pleasing to the teachers of 
he subject. Gemeralities and conclusions not clearly arrived 
8 should be avoided, but so also should an accumulation of in- 
Lpeeartt facts, names and meaningless phrases. At first this 
ey, 20 seems somewhat paradoxical, but it is really not. What 
be teachers want is extensive, stimulating and thorough handling 
bf a few topics rather than brief and general treatment of an ex-= 
ee number of topics. In their opinion, it is better to know 
pes about a few things than a little about many things. It takes 


mou this appreciation. Textbook content, then, should be re- 


ime and a broad knowledge to appreciate thoroughly past condition 


r problems and their lessons cannot be applied to the present 


qrganized along the same lines suggested for the re-organization 
gf the content of the course: more space devoted to modern times; 
fiewer topics included; mere compilation of facts, names and dates 
sinunned; specificity and clarifying description substituted for 
ague generalities. A wise selection of significant and human 
material would cause pupils to see the relationship between then- 
Selves as future citizens in a changing world and the changing 
NOorld of the past. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these comments and from the 
analysis of the texts are twofold. The texts do not devote an 


amount of space to civic content commensurate with the importance 
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the real demands of the teachers. On the contrary they cramp 
progressive teachers' endeavors to fulfill these objectives by 
the inclusion of a large proportion of "deadwood" and personal- 
ppreciation materials. Undoubtedly the textbook authors would 
e greatly aided by the establishment and wide acceptance of 
pecifie and direct civie objectives for World History. Then 


hey would have some definite ideas regarding the direction 


hey should take in their writings. Until this comes to pass, 
e must not criticise their endeavors too harshly. They are also 
roping in the darkmess, even though it is not as impenetrable 

or them as for the teachers in service. If this analysis of 
exts proves nothing else, it demonstrates again the need for the 
evelopment of definite, clear,and meaningful objectives for all 


irectly or indirectly - engaged in World History instruction. 
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Dummnary of Present World History Teaching 


CHartin VI 
CONCLUSIONS aND ReCOMMENDATIONS 


liuch room for improvement in World History instructiom exist 

pnd, if the course is even to approach an accomplishment of its 
fullest possibilities, intelligent and co8perative revision must 
pe undertaken by the experts in social studies instruction, the 
lassroom teachers and the authors of texts. Definite and clear- 
rpoals for World History are lacking. This results in much con- 
fusion in the minds of the teachers and in a wide disparity in 
materials selected and in methods of teaching. im a course which 
rovers so much territory it is not an easy matter to achieve any 
megree of uniformity. One of the largest high schools in the 
state abandoned the course some twenty years ago for this reason. 
The head of the Social Studies Department in this school stated 
hat the subject was discontinued because of the difficulties of 
supervision due to the fact that different teachers wished to 
hasty different aspects and periods. This statement is not of- 
hss as any brief for wniformity, for any subject must be adapte 
the needs of the locality in which it is given. The absolute 
lack of uniformity is stressed here as proof of the need for an 
authoritative set of objectives to guide the classroom teachers 
in charting a straighter and more interesting course. The need 
for such a guide has been amply demonstrated in the preceding 
chapters. 


The absence of specific objectives for the subject is a 
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bad beginning, for it beclouds the whole problem. The vast amoun 
of facts, names, ideas and concepts which are customarily crowd- 
ed into the course then makes for "confusion worse confounded." 
It appears from the evidence presented in chapters IiI and IV 
that teachers are fully aware of this aspect of the problem, but 
few have, or can, take constructive steps to remedy it. Most 
teachers would like to cut down on the amount of information of- 
for the course, but, because of the content and organization of 


texts and the dearth of other historical references or current 


materials, their hands are pretty much tied. The result is that 
modern problems are slighted in the race to teach all the differ- 
ent facts and ideas packed in the texts. Very often the past is 
studied at the expense of the present. Moreover, the opportunity 
is not usually available, or made available, for a thorough- 
going contrast and comparison between events of the past and 
current problems. Many teachers apparently are not conscious of 
the importance of doing this, as it was very seldom mentioned by 
the interviewees as a part of their teaching phat lon am Without 
it the study of history becomes the learning of facts and gener- 
alities without any vital realization of their implications 

for the present. 

| in spite of the advances which have been made in textbook 
Nriting, World History texts are still considerably cluttered up 
ith "deadwood" and, for the aecomplishment of the civic objec- 
tives of the subject, devote too much of the remaining space to 


ti 
Refer to the outline in Chapter IV. 000 
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personal-appreciation materials. One book analyzed made some 


consistent effort to draw lessons for the present from the past, 
but the other two did not, thus adding to the unfavorable score 
against them. It is beyond the range of possibility for the 

average teacher to do much about the textbook situation, except 


to choose as wisely as possible among the various offerings and 


make known his criticisms as often and as vigorously as feasible. 
Within the range of the teachers' reforming activities should 

come, however, the formulation of objectives and the reorganiza- 
tion of the materials and methods of instruction. To the latter 


we Shall first turn our attention. 


Proposal to Return to Two Courses in European History 


Eleven teachers, through the questionnaires and interviews, 
suggested that the solution of the problem of covering "so much 
ground in so little time" lies in a return to the old plan of of- 
fering two courses in European History, the first to include the 
ancient and medieval periods through the Keformation and to be 
given in the tenth-grade, the second to be modern history for 
the eleventh grade. The first course would not necessarily be a 
prerequisite for the second, but the teachers believe it would 
pe better to take them in sequence. Also since most of "world 
history" is European history anyway, the courses might as well be 
so named. Moreover the sources of American culture are chiefly 
western European and, therefore, study of history in the secon- 


dary schools should concentrate on this and American history. 
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To divide the study of European history into a two year program 
would relieve the pressure caused by trying to assimilate so 
much material in such a brief time. 

To their contention I would raise certain objections. Firs 


it seems to me that these teachers are so interested in teaching 


"history" that they have lost sight of the broader objectives of 
social studies instruction in general. if a pupil adds to the 
required course in United States history, two electives in Euro- 
pean history, he is not going to have much time left in his pro- 
gram for other social studies dealing with more modern, and 
probably more pertinent, matters than much of the content of 
these courses in Kuropean history. The average high school 
youngster does not have time to take such subjects as froblems 
of Democracy, International Relations or Economics and Sociology 
in addition to three history courses. These teachers are in- 
clined, it seems, to want to emphasize history at the expense of 
other social studies. Im the smaller high schools teachers are 
not available to teach so many different courses and even if they 
ere, the courses dealing with current trends a problems would 
be more worthwhile and meaningful to the pupils. 

Another objection to this plan is that,unless the courses 
are taken in sequence much of their effectiveness is lost. Ifa 
upil takes only the first course, he loses all the understand- 


ings of the world in which he lives which may be derived from 


odern history. Suppose he takes only the second course. Unless 


| See Wilson, ope cite, Chapter V. 
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some repetition of the first course (boring to those who have 
taken it) is made, he is trying to build a house without a foun- 
dation. in most of the small and medium-sized high schools 
pupils could not be held rigidly to any requirement that the 
first course be a prerequisite for the second, because there 
would be too many pupils who "must have more points" and who 
could find nothing else to choose, because the elective offering 
is so scant. 
Referring again to the Regents' Inquiry, further evidence 
to disqualify this plan can be produced. AS was suggested be- 
fore this Inquiry, discovered that the pupils who had taken all 
three history courses traditionally offered in the New York high 
schools showed ,on the whole ,less evidence of civic competence 
than those who had taken only the required course in United State 
history. It would appear, then, that two courses in European, 
aS cuStomarily organized and taught, do not contribute alarmingly 
to the achievement of civic objectives, rather the ees. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems that this proposal is a retro- 
ressive, rathertthan a progressive, one. 
rganization of Course Called "World Civilization Since 1700" _ 
Two responses to the questionnaire eUSeh? YES this plan which 
ne of the schools visited has already adopted. This school nate 


he change for two purposes: (1) to cut down the total amount of 


aterial to be offered, (2) to concentrate upon the field of his- 


tory study considered most valuable for the type of pupils con- 
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cerned. All pupils in the civic and household arts curricula 
are required to take this course. These are mostly youngsters 
with low I. q.'s, so that the vast amount of material in the 
World History course was more than they could begin to handle. 
"World Civilization since 1700" makes it possible to spend more 


time on the present and recent past. It also provides more op- 


portunity for library work and the use of supplementary readings. 
The course is prefaced by a three week survey of earlier civiliza 
tions including these topics: Cultured Peoples of the Ancient 
World, Life in the Middle Ages, the Christian Church, Development 
of Commerce and Industry, Backgrounds in Government, The Renais- 
sance - a bridge to Modern Times. Most of this survey is pre- 
sented in class by the teacher with accompanying maps assigned 
as homework. | 
Judging by the plans for this course which I saw, I would 
say that it has been intelligently planned and is undoubtedly 
a far better arrangement for the type of pupils who take it 
than the former course in World History. Since this is a large 
igh school, courses can be especially designed for this type of 
pupil and other history courses offered for the more intelligent 
pupils. im the smaller schools, however, one history course has 
to meet the needs and fit the abilities of many different groups 
of pupils. in these schools special courses for the college- 
preparatory group cannot be given and "World Civilization Since 


1700" would not give the best background for college history 
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The college-preparatory group taking World History is ordinarily 
>) small anywhere and one would not organize the course especially 
for their benefit, but their needs must be considered. 

A more potent argument against this arrangement is the fact 
that recency in time does not necessarily measure civie value of 
history material. It will be remembered that Athenian democracy 
is considered a topic of outstanding importance by the majority 
pf teachers - far more important than many topics from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Mere receney of occurrence can- 

ot be taken as a criterion of the worth of any area of history 


study. Moreover the omission of ancient, medieval and early 


modern history leaves the pupils without a clear conception of 
istorical trends and movements or without an historical perspec- 
ive. it may be contended, and with truth, that many pupils can- 


ot grasp these ideas anyway, but the brighter ones can and they 
Reserve our attention, not only for their own sakes', but because 


hey will be the leaders in civic life tomorrow. 
In large high schools where intelligence grouping is practi- 
cable and where many types of history courses can be offered, 
NWorla Civilization since 1700" undoubtedly fits the needs of a 
large number of pupils. For the smaller schools where these con- 
ditions do not exist and for the brighter pupils in the large 
3 schools, I do not believe it is the most advisable plan. some 


of these objections also apply to the next plan to be discussed. 


The "World Today" with Brief Historical Backgrounds 
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tive thinking discovered through the interviews is the one called 
"World Today" offered in the Wellesley senior high school. In 
the words of the instructor the objective of the course is 
"not merely to impart a certain amount of factual knowledge, 
but to inculcate certain ideals, attitudes, and intellectual 
capacities. It seeks to develop mental habits such as the 
power of reasoning and the exercise of critical judgment, 
through the study and evaluation of some of the problems 
that confront the world today as reflected in the newspapers 
and better periodicals. It aims to relate the past with 
present day interests, and to train pupils for intelligent 
living; to develop the ability to render constructive judg- 
ments on current political, social, and economic questions, 
and to give pupils an opportunity to carry on independent 
research on individual topics of special interest to the 
student of world affairs." 
his course is organized around such current problems as "Should 
overnmnents Own and Operate Railroads?", "Stalin Seeks to lake 
ussia Mastex of the Baltic", "How Europe's War Affects the United 
tates". Their historical packground is briefly traced, but most 
ime is devoted to their current aspects. This follows the third 
lan for the organization of historical materials for teacning 
purposes as outlined by Bruner. ‘The small classes and wealth of 
vailable reference sources make an ideal setting for tne labora- 
ory method of instruction which is used. 
Although the temptation to do so is strong, it is not within 
he.sphere of this thesis to describe in detail the content and 


eaching procedures in this course. It is sufficient to say that 


it seems to be an ideal solution of our problem for the type of 


6 . 
@uoted from an explanation of the course and method of instruc- 


ion given the author ‘cola the instructor, lir. yeahs <a 
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it is offered. The high socio-economic background of the pupils 
means that they come to the course equipped with part (if not all 
of the vocabulary and some of the knowledges which would have to 


be iimparted through the course in poorer communities. They 


have access in their homes to an amount of newspaper and maga- 
Lane material unheard of in the less educated homes of poorer 
ocalities. Moreover there seems to be no limit to the expendi- 
ures which the school department is willing to make for material 
nd equipment as long as these are well utilized. When one adds 

o these facts, the existence of an excellent system of educa- 
ional guidance which prevents the election of the subject by wy 


upil who needs a different course for admission to college or 


ho might gain more from another type of history course, the wis-~ 


om in its inclusion in theccurricula cannot be too seriously | 
nestioned,. . 

Of course, one can again say that, as this is not truly a 
istory course, the values to be derived from tracing trends 
nd movements are lost. This criticism carries less weight in 
his instance because those pupils who could comprehend and gain 
y such ideas are largely guided to other courses. The course 
an also be criticised on the grounds that the current problems 
f today do not always represent problems which will be signifi- 
ant ten or fifteen years hence. In reply to this criticism, two 
rguments can be brought. First, we have no surety that any of 
he ideas, concepts or knowledges which we emphasize today in any 


f the social studies courses will be significant fifteen, ten or 
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even five years from now. Moreover, if the aims set forth for 


this course are accomplished,the pupil will be able to study and 


judge°-for himself new problems as they arise in the future. 
The chief difficulty with "World Today" is the impossibility 
of organizing and carrying out such a course in the smaller or 
poorer communities. Without a good library of historical refer- 
ences and the availability of good newspapers and periodicals for 
all pupils, it could not be effectively taught. Im a school 
vhere the only "library" is a collection of sample texts and the 
only newspapers the majority of the youngsters would ever see 
are the Daily Record and the "Hometown Bugle", such a course 
would be a farce unless some miracle moved the school department 
to support the innovation generously. This is, of course, en- 
tirely in the realm of improbability for most places, but even 
if it did come to pass, it would not also occur to the members 
jot the school department that the organization and teaching of 
en a@ course would require a tremendous amount of time upon the 
art of the teacher and, therefore, he must be relieved of some 
of his other responsibilities. One cannot develop this course 
and do the extensive reading in newspapers and current periodi- 
als which it requires, while teacning five different subjects, 
oaching basketball and serving as adviser to a school club - 
hat is, if he wishes to remain sane and in fair health. "World 
Today" then must be left for the larger and wealthier schools 
yhere library facilities are extensive and the teacher is allowed 


ime for self-preparation and lesson planning. For other schools 
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|particularly the smaller ones, World History can be better made 
to serve the varying needs of the different pupils and is less 


expensive in money and teacher-time. 


Recommendations for the Improvement of World History Instruction 


The first imperative for improving World History is the estab- 


‘lishment of conerete, specific and meaningful civic aims for the 
whole course and for each separate unit or block of work. In 
Chapter II 1 have given the objectives which I believe should be 
the goals for the course. Any such statement of aims has no 


validity until accepted by some authoritative or representative 


eroup of social studies instructors, but it is offered here as 
le possible starting point for some constructive thinking and ace 
le fodt upon the problem. If there were in the Massachusetts Depart 
‘ment of Education a state supervisor of Social Studies Instruction, 
it might well become one of his functions to airect the formula- 
Kaen of an authoritative set of objectives for this subject. 
iSineé the Commonwealth lacks such an official, the project might 
e undertaken by some organization like the New England History 
Teachers’ Association which did an excellent job in drafting 
ains and organizing @ syllabus for american History and froblems 
of Democracy. The Association could do another distinguished 
service to history teachers by undertaking the same thing for 
_Worla History. Until this hope becomes a reality however, the 
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individual teacher must make his own set of objectives, keeping 


Hie e a . } 
in mind the needs and experiences of his pupils and the resources 
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at hand for the study of the subject. If he does not have clear 


ly in mind definite goals for World History instruction, the 
course will become aimless and be a waste of his own and the 


pupils!’ time. 

The second imperative for increasing its civic effective- 
ness is a drastic reduction of the material included in the 
course. itn Chapter IV are given the topics which the teachers 
voted to omit or to touch upon lightly. As I intimated in that 
chapter, this does not seem to be a sufficient reduction. Iiuch 
more must be cut from it before it is reduced to a form men- 
tally digestible by adolescents thirteen to sixteen. I believe 
that the course should be reduced to between seven and ten 
"areas" of history and that these should be organized into at Pg 
or blocks of work of three to five weeks in length. Some teach- 
ers might prefer to organize their units or blocks of work on a 
ertical scheme (e. ge, the story of industry or of agriculture 
rom ancient times to the att eae hy Personally I prefer an or- 
ganization on a roughly chronological basis, for the other scheme 
eems to be very confusing to the youngsters who come out with th 
impression that all governments were developed before man thought 


of taming the horse, if "government" is studied before "systems 


8 
The term "unit" is used here advisedly as it is understood tha 


Many teachers are_not qualified to develop true units. They can, 

however, organize their work into definite "blocks" concentrating 

pon certain "areas" of information and having definite aims, 
assignments and related activities. 

9 

| See Capen, Across the Ages, for a good example of this type of 

presentation. 
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of communication". Jf the blocks of work are developed on a 
» chronological scheme the teacher will have to bridge the gaps 
resulting from the deletion of any period. With thought and 
some degree of ingenuity the teacher should be able to do this 
satisfactorily in a short space of class time. Below I shall 
suggest the ten "areas" of history study which I believe are 
most valuable as the foundation for these blocks of work. 
Whichever system of organization the teacher adopts - 
whether it be chronological or vertical treatment of separate 
subjects - the units or blocks of work should include a wide 
variety of requirements and options to stimulate pupil interest, 
to meet the needs of the various abilities represented in the 
class and to develop worthwhile civic attitudes and habits. It 
will be remembered that most of the devices used by teachers of 
World History do not have civic value, but rather personal-appre 
tion value, if any. JIioreover they are largely individual pro- 
jects and do not require coBperative activity so necessary to 
good citizenship. Much greater effort should be made to have 
projects and activities aimed to develop intelligent leadership 
and "follower-ship". Both are needed to create an enlightened 
citizenry for a democracy. 
In the course of a few years' experimentation the teacher 


might well have on hand more units or blocks of work than the 
average pupil could accomplish in the year's time and some plan 


 ] 


for progress at individual rates of speed might be worked out, 


so that the brighter pupils could complete more than the mini- 
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|mum number of units or blocks in the year. Blocks of work of 


» jvarying degrees of difficulty might also be developed to pro- 


vide for pupils of different intelligence levels. Some very 


simple work, emphasizing the narrative and biographical elements 


| 


grasp the involved political, social or economic problems pre- 
sented the more able pupils. 


Whatever scheme of organizing the units or blocks of work 


= lowing the list of chosen "areas" of World History below will be 


| 
| 
lon history, can be prepared for the slower pupils. They cannot 
the teacher employs or whatever provisions are made to take care 
of individual differences, the force and point of his teaching 
will be lost unless adequate time and attention is spent upon 
the present aspects of the problems. Comparison and contrast 
of past with present must be done with great thoroughness in 
order that aclearer understanding of the present may be gained. 
it cannot be done by any incidental mention in class that "the 
pyramids were really a work-relief project" or "Mussolini wants 
; be a second Caesar Augustus." This "doesn't stick" nor does 
it have any real meaning for the average high school youngster. 
e must study both the past and present problems thoroughly and 
e lead to make such comparisons and contrasts for himself be- 
ore they have meaning for him. For some topics half or more of 


he time should be spent upon such comparison and contrast. Fol- 


iven a couple examples +0 illustrate the type of comparison 
pian I believe is worthwhile. For this work the teacher must 


;constantly be on the alert bo gather and use current materials 
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which will make history interesting, vivid and meaningful to the 
youngsters. Their interest in these materials must be developed, 
not only so they will collect such to bring to class, but so they 
will acquire a lifelong habit of reading articles in good news- 


papers and current periodicals about public affairs. 


Suggested Topics or "Areas" of World Histor for Civic ‘urposes 
Around the following topics or "areas" of World History, the 
course should, in my opinion, be puilt. I cannot do more here 
han suggest these topics with the main points to be stressed 
in the study of each. To go into minute detail about the facts, 
ocabulary, concepts and understandings to be learned from each 
Opic and to give exact teaching procedures would be a book in 
itself. What I can do, however, is to recommend those "areas" 
of World History which my investigations and teaching experience 
have lead me to believe can best achieve the civic purposes of 
he subject. ‘These recommendations are given in outline form 
vith the main points to be emphasized in each "area" as sub- 


orton The course should begin with an extremely brief summary 
é ancient Egyptian and Near Hastern civilizations stressing 


reographical background, contributions to later civilizations 
Lad weaknesses in their political, social and economic structure. 
| ter this survey wnich should not consume more than three or 
pos days, the class is ready to dive into the main body of the 


ourse which should follow the plan below: 
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H Areas of World History Selected for Civic +urposes 


| I, Athenian Democracy 
e | A. Significance of the Greek city-state and reasons 
for failure to attain national wnity 
B. Basic principles and structure of Athenian democrac 
GC. Effects of Persian Wars upon Athenian government 
D. Reasons for downfall of athens 
E. C6énquest of Athens by ldacedonia 


II, Roman Government and Law 

A. Foundations of the Koman Rgpublic 

B. Forces directing Roman expansion and the treatment 
of conquered peoples 

C. Causes of the downfall of the Republic and the steps 
in the establishment of one-man rule 

D. Peace and prosperity during the first part of the 
Empire 

E. Internal social, economic and political weaknesses 
of the Empire 

F. The Roman legal mind and codification of laws 


Iii, Growth of Nationalism 

Meaning of nationalism 

Beginnings of national states after the chaos of 
the Middle Ages 

Nationalistic struggles of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries as these relate to the present 

Relation between autocracy and nationalism 

- Effects of nationalism upon international relations 
F, Nationalistic ambitions of countries today 


° . ee 


IV. Beginnings of English Democracy 

A. Inestimable value of first steps towards democracy 
(such as Magna Carta, Simon de Montfort's Parliament 

B. Renewed struggle for liberties under the Stuarts 

C. Our debt to the heroes who fought for democracy 

D. Strength of English democracy: slow evolution and 
gradual preparation of the people for such a forn 
of government 

Ei. Democracy as "a frame of mind" rather than constitu- 
tions and laws 


Ve. Reform by Revolution 
A. Causes of the French Revolution 
B. The failure of revolution to establish democracy 
C. Comparison of French Revolution with more recent 
revolutions such as the Kussian and Spanish as to 
causes, consequences and failure to achieve democracy 
so quickly 
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VI. Industrial Revolution 


Vil. frogress toward Reform in the 19th Century 


VIII, Background of the World War 
A. tre-Wiar attempts at international co8peration 


Ix. Failure to Establish a Permanent Peace 


&, 


- 80 - 


D. Conclusions regarding conditions which breed revo- 
lution, methods employed by revolutionists and 
reasons for their immediate failure 


A. Revolution caused in people's daily life 

B. Tremendous social, economic.problems resulting 
from the changes in methods of earning a living 

C. Effects of industrialization upon governments and 
international relations 

D. Effects of recent industrial and economic changes 
upon individualism and democratic government 

E. Obstacles preventing the establishment of economic 
democracy 


A. tolitical, social and economic reform in the United 


Kingdom 
1. Undemocratic conditions at the beginning of the 
century 


&e Forees which brought about the reforms 
5. Comparative backwardness of the United States 
in adopting such reforms 
B. Establishment of the Third French Republic 
1. Comparison between French and British govern- 
ments 
2.e Contrast between both and the american system 
C. Social and economic reform in the autocrasies 
1. Reasons why autocratic governments adopt reforms 
2. Growth of socialism 


B. Map of HKurope at the eve of the World War 
C. Underlying causes of the War 
1. Comparison of these causes with causes of other 
wars 
2e Roots of these causes far in the past 


A. Injustices of the Treaty of Versailles and their 
relation to the present situation 

B. Reasons for the failure of post-iiar attempts to 
maintain international peace 

C. Current international situation 

D. Need for "international-mindedness", fair play and 
toleration 


+ost-War Trends in Government and Economic Polities 
A. Reasons for the failure to establish democracy in 
central and eastern Europe and for the growth of 
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Be. ixtreme nationalism of dictatorships and evils of 
rampant nationalism 
. C. Life uyder a dictatorship 
@ D. Experiments in planned (or directed) national 
| economy 
EH. The challenge to democracy 


These topics and sub-topics alone will not fulfill the civit 


nee for World History. It must always be remembered that 


he teacher must constantly plan adequate opportunities for care- 


ful comparison between the past and present. Two examples of 


how this can be done are taken from the first topic or "area" - 


Athenian democracy. One of the dangers to our democracy today 


s the civic irresponsibility of the citizenry; people do not go 


o the polls to vote but crab about the kind of officials who 


ret elected, many of our"best"™ citizens refuse to accept public 


peaks Age" and the outstanding statesmen of the present should 


ffice and only the unemployed are willing to accept jury duty. 


comparison between the great leaders of Athens during her 


demonstrate those qualities of leadership which are essential if 


lemocracy is to be kept a going concern. Contrasts could be 


irawn between some of our notorious politicians and the worthy 
eaders. A valuable lesson could be obtained from a contrast 
etween the willingness of Athenian citizens to fulfill tneir 
ivie responsibilities and the avoidance of jury duty and negli- 
gence about attending town meetings of today. 

Another striking comparison which can be made between Athens 
and the present concerns the mental and emotional qualities 


yhich a people must possess to develop and maintain a democratic 
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form of government. What mental and intellectual attributes did | 
the peers possess which enabled them to create this system 

of government? What was their philosophy of life? What were 

heir chief interests? What attitudes did they maintain towards 
freedom of thought, educationa dn religion? How did these create! 


a healthy atmosphere for democracy’ After these questions have 


een answered, the class cgn focus its attention upon its own 
Oommunity to discover whether its atmosphere is so conducive to 
emocracy. .Also the answers to these questions can be used to 
xplain why post-War democratic experiments so often failed. 

A reduction of the content of World History to the amount 


uggested by the outline above and such direct comparisons 


etween the past and the present as illustrated will do much 

o bring the achievement of its civic objectives nearer a reality 

hese materials were chosen and the comaarisons designed with 

he two primary functions of World History in mind. <A consistent 

ffort has been exercised to select only those materials which 

vill foster the creation of intelligent and éoSperative world 

itizenship and the development of a truer understanding of 

emocracy by placing it in its historical perspective. The elimi 

ation of "deadwood" and materials of personal-appreciation 

alue shoulda make visible the forest instead of the trees. Much 
ore thought and work must be expended upon this problem before 
completely satisfactory solution is found. The need for the 
ormulation of valid objectives has been repeatedly stressed. 


reater co8peration among World sce teachers would facilitate 
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he development of interesting and meaningful units or blocks 
® f work along the lines suggested in this thesis. Intelligence, 
o8peration and idealism can forge from the diverse materials of 
iorld History an integrated and purposeful course which will be 
n invaluable vehicle for the inculcation of worthy ideals of 


orld citizenship and of unswerving loyalty to democracy. 
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ALPUNDIA 


In this appendix is reproduced a copy of 
the questionnaire which was sent to the 
teachers of World History in Massachu- 
setts high schools. In the original 
spaces were left for the answers which 
had to be written out. On this copy is 
given the number of times (out of a pos- 
sible 98) that each item in question V 


was checked by the teachers responding. 
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wUboTLONNalTke TO ThaCHiis OF WORLD HISTORY 


Arana TON 


The subject "World History" covers a span of time and space 
altogether too vast to be given.in one year of high school study 
Hence many selections of "most important materials" have been 
made and various methods of organization worked out by authors 
and teachers. The object of the present study is to discover 
what materials and which methods can best be used to fulfill the 
civic aims of the course. 


The definition of civie aims and the distinction between 
civic and cultural aims, upon which this questionnaire as based, 
are those made by David Snedden (Educational Sociology. Accord- 
ing to Snedden the civic objectives of education are to create 
those insights, ideals, appreciations, attitudes and hopes which 
make us good members of a democratic society. Cultural values 
are those visions, insights, interests and appreciations which ar 
worthwhile in themselves. 'Culture' is used here to mean only 
those interests which are not primarily vocational, civic or 
health-producing. This study does not deny that some history 
should be taught primarily for its cultural value, in fact quite 
the contrary. 


Z. How many years have you taught World History? 
II, .In what grade (or grades) is it offered? “Is it requir- 
ed( ) or elective 
fiI, Ylease list the text or texts which you use? | 
if you use a workbook, give the title and author's name. | 
if you do not use a workbook, do you use a study plan or | 
outline of the course of your own construction? | 
Iv. (a) Below are given certain civic aims for the teaching of | 
World History. Jtlease check twice those you consider nost 
important, once those you consider fairly important. If ther 
are any you would omit, draw a line through those. 


Knowledge, skills and habits 

1. To learn the techniques of finding information 

2e To understand generalizations and causal rela- | 
tionships | 

3. To learn and understand instances of social, 
economic and political processes 

4. To understand basic political, economic and soci 
trends in World History 

oS. The habit of reading newspaper and magazine arti 
cles about current world affairs 

6. Ability to recognize propaganda 

7. To acquire a perspective for understanding con- 

temporary issues 
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1. Tolerance and sympathy for peoples in all lands 

2. Fairmindedness and willingness to hear and weigh 
evidence from all sides 

5. Capacity for suspended judgment 

4. Love of world peace and desire for co8peration 
among nations 

5. Love of truth 


(b) In the space below will you add any other civic aims 
which you consider significant?’ 


V. There follows a list of the topics included insstandard text 
and workbooks in World History. Will you check once those which 
you teach and twice those which you particularly emphasize? 

Also as you read through the list, will you draw a line through 

any topics which you think are "deadwood" (i. e, valueless to a 

high school pupil from either the civic or cultural viewpoint). 


00 Introductory lesson in finding information, using 
. Library, etcie 
66 lueaning of history and values in studying it 


The HKarliest Civilizations 
48 trimitive Man 
85 Ancient Lgyptians 
51 Ancient Near East 
48 Aegean Civilization 
31 Ancient Far East 
Le) " West 


Civilization of Greece 
51 Homeric Age and development of city-states 
76 Athenian democracy 
60 Athenian empire: its rise and expansion 
"7 Greek culture (art, literature, drama, philosophy, et%c¢)) 
gQ__. Fall of the city-states : ; 
62 Alexander and the spread of Hellenic culture | 


Civilization of Rome : 
Growth of Roman nation and spread of Koman power under 
: the Republic 
59 Imperial Rome 
Roman culture Fe 
66 Decline and fall of the Western kmpire 


Eastern Roman Lmpire 


Medieval Europe dh ie 
54 Conditions after the fall of the Westem Empire 
7% Rise and spread of Christianity 
5] . “ A " Mohannedantsm 
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63_ Feudalism 

08 Daily life in the liiddle Ages 

59_ The Church in the iliddle Ages 

58 Medieval States (HIngland, France and Holy Roman Empire) 


imergence of Modern Times 
70. The Reformation 
49  <sAutocracy in Russia, Austria, itrussia and roland 
67 England under the Tudors and Stuarts 
46 Revolt in the Netherlands 
od. France under the Bourbons 
80_ The French Revolution and Napoleonic ira 
65 Struggle among nations for commercial power 
47 _ Revolt of the American colonies against Great Britain 
82 Industrial Revolution 


Struggles for National Strength and Individual Liberty in the 
19th Century 
64_ Reapportioning the Continent of Europe at the Congress 
Vienna 
50_ Conservatism vs. Reform 
66_ Unification of Germany and Italy 
67_ Frogress of reform in the United Kingdom 


Nationalism and Growth of Empires (to 1910) 
68. British Empire 
__ 62. German Empire 
58 Third French Républic 
38 Other countries of western kurope 
2% Countries of eastern HKurope 


Increasing International activity 
43 Imperialism in the ast 
$1 latin America 
75 Causes of the World War 
70 World War and Treaty of Versailles 


The World Today 
50 Progress in applied science 
65 Industrial and social reform 
46_ Fine arts 
Growth of cooperation among nations 
75 Post-War trends in governments and growth of dictator- 
ships 
45 The new Orient 


(bp) Add here any topics not mentioned above which you 
include in your teaching. 
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Vi. Which of these methods in presenting materials of World 

History do you use*% 

1. Teaching different periods of history in chrono- 
logical order with occasional reference to simi- 
lar conditions today. 

2. Teaching periods in chronological order but con- 
paring and contrasting the problems of each perio 


with those of today. 
5. teaching modern problems almost exclusively, trac 
ing briefly their historical background. 
4, ce present situations to motivate history | 
by starting with the present then tracing the | 
historical backgrounds of the various aspects | 
of each problen,. | 


VII. Will you please give your criticisms of current texts in 
the field of World History? (if space does not permit 
answering here, use other side of sheet). 
(a) in regard to organization 
(b) In regard to materials included (Do you think ae a 
eround is coveredj If so, what would you omit?) 


VIII. Do you use any standardized tests? If so, give the names. | 
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APPENDIX IL 


In this appendix are four tables giving 
in detail the complete figures for the 

analysis of the texts. fhis appendix 
supplements the information presented 


in Chapter V 


| 
| 


Table A 


Amount of Space Devoted to Different Types of Contents in 


Representative Texts Subdivided According to Various Forms of 
Textbook Materials 


(in percent ) 


Man's Great Units in 1 
Adventure Today's World World History | 
Civic Content 
be Text 42437 52244 . 28020 
2.e Maps 4.13 264 1466 
3. tictures 5293S 456 4.43 
4, Study Helps 1.96 5-84 2.63 


rersonal-Appreciation | 


Content 
Le Text L%e96 12.75 14.73 
2. Maps 1.14 220 o17 
5S. +tictures 8.279 10.45 10.34 
4. Study Helps 2620 4,57 4,75 | 
| 
| Maps 260 be91 516 
Se tictures 1.48 S52 724 
i 4. gtudy Helps 430 aeoe 4.81 
| 
Blank Lie87 ie41 Bla Do | 
| 


Introduetion 5295 2.00 - 1.57 


Table B 


Amount of Space on Ancient History Devoted to Different 


Types of Contents in Representative Texts Subdivided According | 


to Various Forms of Textbook Materials 


(in percent) 


Adventure Today's World World History 


|'Civic Content 


| 
Man's Great Units in 
| 


Le Text 44.70 26.64 29490 
Be Maps 6-10 202 
3. Lictures 61-55 hy 1.49 
4, Study Helps 2470 5-16 1.04 
Personal-Appreciation 
| Content 
Text 20.14 22286 191259 
Maps Byes tet 
Fictures 92735 15.249 21.83 
Study Helps 2052 6-51 5 edd 
Deadwood 
Maps 1.59 eel7 
rictures 1.50 Pe | Lees 
Study Helps ZieoL 5e2d 
2-80 04 


| 

| Table C ! 
Amount of Space on Medieval History Devoted to Different 
| Types of Contents in Representative Texts Subdivided according | 
to Various Forms of Textbook Materials | 


(in percent) | 


Man's Great Units in | 
Adventure Today's World World History 


Civic Content 


1. Text Loe: 9.99 6-13 

2e Maps . Lol 

Se tictures aie le 4s 29 256 

4. Study Helps eon be 7 004 

| Fersonal-Appreciation 
Content 

le Text 38.08 ZiwoF 50.74 

2e Maps geo 7 «09 

Se tictures L629 1G. 02 12.50 

4. Study Helps 4'.29 7.210 8420 
Deadwood 

le Text . 14317 30.94 29024 

2. Maps 240 3.94 3.78 | 

3. Lictures 2.48 6.64 4,87 | 

4. Study Helps wh 4.26 5.06 
Blank 1.86 209 2.98 | 


N. B. "edieval History" as used here includes the Kenais- 
sance and Reformation periods. 
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Table D 
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Types of Contents in Representative 


Man's Great 


Adventure 
Civie Content 
le Text 98.57 
3- Lictures 7.41 
4. Study Helps 5020 
Personal-Appreciation 
Content 
lis Text 9269 
2. Maps LielZ 
3. Lictures Bs dL 
4. Study Helps 1.40 
Deadwood 
Lk.  Sext 4.97 
2. Maps 1.70 
Se +tictures lie? 
| 4, Study Helps 239 
Blank | 1.50 


Amount of Space on Modern History Devoted to Different 


Texts Subdivided According 


to Various Forms of Textbook Materials 


(in percent) 


Units in 


Today's World World History 


44.79 42.20 
~80 B24 
5298 7.69 
541 4.59 
519 415 
7266 7276 
2.50 Be2? 
18.88 6.91 
1542 2.87 
5049 9.64 
Bed1 4.92 
037 2635 
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